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Any discussion of the general topic of the economy of time in 
education must include a consideration of the social factors involved 
in the agencies included in organized educational endeavor. Cer- 
tain well-defined groupings are to be noted in any such study. 
It not infrequently happens that these groupings are so clearly set 
off and class consciousness is so manifestly evident that actual 
class antagonisms develop. Traces of such clashes between boards 
and teachers, teachers and students, are by no means infrequent. 
Even a rough grouping of the school population reveals a number of 
classes. For example, the school-board members, the superintend- 
ents, principals, teachers, and students, to say nothing of medical 
inspectors, school nurses, attendance officers, janitors, etc. 

Consideration of the social setting of any educational situation 
forces home the fact that any proposed reorganization is conditioned 
by social laws operating relentlessly, even if imperceptibly. Pre- 
judices must be overcome, leadership must be developed, and public 
opinion must be created, and, not least, patience for evidences of 
results must be observed. 

In a democracy social changes are wrought slowly, through the 
influence of well-known sociological forces, not through fiat from 
any authoritative source. Leadership of propaganda involving 
social change, such as an educational reorganization, must have 
certain qualities of stability, of permanence, in order to be effective. 
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_ The question arises as to whether or not there are peculiarities 
about the school population which in any way limit the attainment 
of the desired reorganizations to be effected in the economy of 
time. What of the permanence with which this population is held 
together? Will next year find the same group at work on the 
same problem? For how long a time can we count upon an 
aggressive campaign? These and similar questions make it worth 
our while to direct attention to the mobility of the different school 
groups within the larger group. 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


A study of the forces, legal and otherwise, which control the 
tenure of members of boards of education, school trustees, or school 
committees, reveals the fact that provisions are such as to make 
their term relatively short. The majority of states have passed 
legal enactments limiting the term to three years. Some states 
have even gone so far as to place limitations barring a member from 
immediate re-election to a second term. This is something of a 
measure of the American attitude toward anything like perma- 
nence in holding what is considered to be a state office. Indeed, 
in many cities there is a more or less constant struggle to secure 
change in membership of the board, in order to effect changes in 
the schools or in the handling of the school funds. With this 
condition as it is, are we to be surprised at the fact that the disposi- 
tion to shift responsibility for serious undertakings to oncoming 
boards is so common ? 

With the annual change in the complexion of the board, it is 
not surprising to find that hesitation is manifest on a proposition 
to undertake a policy whose outcome requires a campaign for a 
period of years. Commercial and industrial organizations have 
long realized the value of stability in policy, and more and more do 
we see plans developed by these interests to guarantee stability in 
control. Long-time leases, incorporated organizations, centraliza- 
tion of control, all are manifestations in one way or another of the 
necessity for stability. What bank or mercantile establishment or 
manufacturing concern could prosper under a system of director- 
ship with so short a tenure and such a shift of personnel as that 
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found among school directors? The shifting of membership, which 
means too often a shifting of responsibility, is certainly not favorable 
toward undertaking a struggle for reorganization which may be 
prolonged through a long period of time. 

Warm personal relationships are nowhere more apparent than 
in the relationship which surrounds the school-board membership. 
Proposed economies not infrequently involve a readjustment of 
some human relationship. With the shifting nature of the board 
of education it is but natural that they shrink from making 
changes which affect these human relationships. Even though 
we may get intellectual assent to the wisdom of a proposition 
involving change, it is quite another thing to get a board actually 
to make changes, if these changes include any wholesale personal 


readjustments. 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The early visitation committee, which at times grew to the 
proportion of a town delegation headed by the town officials and the 
local dignitaries, gave way to a system of visitation, inspection, 
or supervision by an agent of the board called the school superin- 
tendent. Many of our modern school superintendents have 


become more or less expert in doing the things which they set out 
to do. The question arises as to whether or not these men are of 
sufficient permanence in their relationship to the problems con- 
cerned to be able to bring about the changes necessary in order that 
genuine economies may be effected in the organization of school 
activities. Even though these men are in constant contact with 
the schools, it must be remembered that the social forces operative 
in the schools are of such a nature that constructive organization 
demands continuity of policy for a considerable period of time. 
Conditions which affect school superintendents vary somewhat 
from one section of the country to another with the differences in 
size of community units. An analysis has recently been made of 
the data concerning over 1,200 city superintendents employed 
in towns of 4,000 population or over throughout the United 
States. (This material was taken from the 1912 directory issued 
by the U.S. Commissioner of Education.) One hundred and seventy- 
one of these superintendents had been newly elected to their 
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position, almost one-fourth of the number had been in their present 
position two years or less, and only about half of them had been in 
their present position more than four years. No one knows just 
what significance is to be attached to these figures, yet it seems 
reasonable to assume that it takes some little time for the newly 
elected superintendent to become personally adjusted to a situation, 
to say nothing of the time it takes to make an intelligent pro- 
fessional adjustment. The general state of unrest which accom- 
panies the fact that even in the largest cities changes in the office 
of school superintendent are frequent is certainly not conducive 
toward the serious consideration of policies which can only be 
effected after a long-drawn-out struggle. It is certainly significant 
in this connection that schools famed for their excellence are almost 
always headed by men who have remained in charge for a period 
of time much longer than the median tenure for the superinten- 
dents of the largest cities in the country. 

A study was made last year of the tenure of Indiana superin- 
tendents by Mr. Edwards, a graduate student in Indiana Uni- 
versity. He found that for the year 1912 the median tenure of 186 
Indiana superintendents was 2.16 years. Almost one-third of the 
men were new to their position that year. As a further check on 
the same thing, figures were gathered for the tenure of the Indiana 
superintendents for almost a half-century. It was found that 
the median tenure for 1864 was 1.8 years; for 1874, 2.5; for 1884, 
2.3; 1894, 2.4; 1904, 2.9 years. Thus it is seen quite clearly 
that the heads of the schools of Indiana have always been a rapidly 
shifting lot. With as many as one-third of the positions open 
some years, and for a half-century, roughly, half of the positions 
open every other year, it would seem that this condition deserved 
consideration in any attempt at interpreting school conditions. 
The forty-six men receiving salaries above $1,500 had a tenure of 
only four years, thus showing that Indiana conditions are not far 
different from conditions throughout the country as a whole. 

A similar analysis was made of Iowa conditions in a graduate 
class in the State University of Iowa. In 1912 the superintendents 
in 250 accredited schools had a median tenure of only two years. 
Forty per cent of the superintendents were new to their position 
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that year. Figures were gathered for 1902 for the same cities. It 
was found that conditions were almost identical, both in median 
tenure and new appointments to positions. The situation was 
even more striking when schools were added which were not on the 
accredited list. In this case, out of 768 schools considered, 340, 
or 46 per cent, of the positions were open last year; 190, or 24 per 
cent, additional positions were open the year before; thus 550 or, 
70 per cent, of the heads of these schools had been in their 
positions two years or less. This gives something of the amount of 
shifting in the executive population of the schools of Iowa. 

The figures for the large cities of the country, for the accredited 
and non-accredited schools of particular states, all point in the 
same direction, and show quite clearly that, not only in the past but 
today, school superintendents are itinerants, shifting by hundreds 
and even thousands, if the smaller communities are to be con- 
sidered, annually. Is not this a factor to be considered in any 
plan for modifying school conditions which actually change the 
school organization? Someone has said that ‘we reward school 
men by allowing them to move away.” This is certainly true of 
superintendents, and this feeling permeates the whole group. Pro- 
fessional advancement comes by shifting to a new position, rather 
than through the recognition of an increased value by a grateful 
community. Indeed, the necessity for shifting from position to po- 
sition is so clearly recognized today that many superintendents tend 
to apologize to colleagues for staying in one position for any length 
of time; and is it not true that public sentiment in many communi- 
ties is inclined to measure success or failure by the same standard ? 
Some states actually forbid the election of a superintendent for a 
longer period than one year. When advancement comes by jump- 
ing to new positions, it is small wonder that the ambitious school 
man tends to direct attention toward the things that can be quickly 
adjusted with only a little friction, rather than to attack the big 
things that can only be effected through a persistent campaign for 
a period of years. 

PRINCIPALS 

When attention is directed toward the high-school principals, 

the same question arises. How long do they remain in their posi- 
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tion? Do they remain long enough to justify them in attempting 
to solve big problems of organization? To what extent are high- 
school policies continuous ? 

Mr. Shideler of Indiana University has made an analysis of 
certain social features of 183 principals in the Indiana high schools. 
Taken irrespective of the size of towns concerned, it was found 
that 45 per cent of these men were new to their positions last year. 
In the towns of over 25,000 population one-third of the men were 
new, while in the smallest towns almost two-thirds of the number 
were new to their situation. This gives some idea of the shift 
within this group. 

The difficulties of personal adjustment in connection with 
home, church, and social conditions had to be met at the same time 
as the professional adjustments to boards, superintendents, teachers, 
and pupils. When it is realized that a large proportion of the 
latter were also new to the situation it is not surprising to learn 
that many of these high-school principals failed to make a satis- 
factory adjustment in time for re-election the next year and were 
forced again to shift positions. The traditions, customs, and 
social forces were operative both in the school and the community 
continuously. These pressures did not wait for the new man to 
grasp the situation. They go relentlessly on. Certainly any 
modifications to be made in the internal organization of the high 
schools are conditioned by the fact that there are such insistent 
surface adjustments to be made by such a large proportion of the 
high-school principals annually. This shifting of position for the 
principal is the logical outcome of present operating conditions, 
in regard to school salaries and tenure in the state. For illustra- 
tion, 160 cases were analyzed to find out the relation between 
salary paid and number of years in present position, with the 
following results: 


| 
Year in Position No. of Cases | Median Salary 
30 799 
16 776 
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From these figures it is seen that the men who stay the second 
year get slightly higher median salary than those who stay one year. 
But those who stay three or four years in the same position actually 
receive lower salaries. In the long run the men able to command 
the higher salaries leave after they have stayed a couple of years, 
while the poorly paid ones are the ones whose tenure is the longer. 

A comparison of the median salary paid in different classes of 
towns indicate that the high-school principal can find his best 
hope for increased earnings by jumping to another position. The 
median salary for principals in the six classes based on population 
was as follows: 


This salary difference, coupled with the fact that from one-third 
to two-thirds of these positions are vacant annually, tempts the 
principal constantly to try for a prize in another town. That 
they are not unsuccessful in this attempt to secure jobs in a large 
system is shown by the following analysis of the median total 
number of years’ experience of the principals in the different 
classes of towns: 


Median Years 
Experi 


Size of Town perience 


5 
7 
5 
7 
15 


15.5 


Thus principals with the same amount of median experience 
and even actually younger median beginning age, receive $264 more 
salary in class C towns than in class A towns. Again, principals 
with the same amount of experience and the same beginning age 


Size of Town Median Salary 
Median 
Beginning Age Median Salary 4 
20 $ 632 
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receive $295 more salary in class D towns than in class F towns. 
Principals with the same amount of experience receive $355 more 
salary in class F towns than in class E. The high-school principal 
who analyzes the conditions under which he works will realize 
that the road to increased earnings is to shift from towns of one 
population class to another. This process is going on so rapidly 
that there are from one-third to two-thirds of the principalships 
open all along the line. 

As to the effect of the situation little can be said specifically. 
We do know, however, that development of internal school policy 
takes time. The social fabric of the high school is of such nature 
that many evils cannot be corrected by official decree. Certainly 
such a rapid shift of administration is unfavorable for any change 
which needs scientific investigation, social leadership, and con- 
tinuity of policy. The very nature of these demands is such that 
they are well nigh impossible under present conditions. 


TEACHERS 


It is trite to call attention to the importance of the teaching 
group in the scheme of education. Certainly any proposals for 
effecting economy of time must be considered in connection with 
the teaching population. Hence the question arises again. To 
what extent do these people remain in one position long enough 
to become effective agents in making anything like permanent 
improvements ? 

An analysis of the careers of over 850 high-school teachers in 
Indiana brought out the fact that almost 40 per cent of these 
teachers were new to their positions last year; upward of 50 per 
cent had been in their present position two years or less. In the 
largest cities almost one-fifth of the positions were filled last year, 
while the number amounted to almost three-fifths in the smaller 
towns. ‘The slightly better salaries paid in the larger towns coupled 
with the fact that there are many vacancies annually in each of the 
population groups tend to make the teacher look to a position in 
another school rather than to permanence of tenure in a par- 
ticular school. Thus the inexperienced teacher accepts almost any 
place the first year, with the expectation of capitalizing the experi- 
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ence by shifting to a slightly better school the second year, a still 
different school of a somewhat higher class the third year, and so on. 
Some idea of the extent of this procedure is gathered from the fact 
that half of the teachers in towns of 10,000 or less have a total 
experience of 5 years or less. The wasteful effect of this plan for 
the smaller communities is serious. The small town annually 
affords practice for the inexperienced teacher. This teacher goes 
to a larger town and gets further practice for a still larger town. It 
might not be so bad to put up with one year’s practice, if the teacher 
who profited by the practice would stay in the community long 
enough to be of genuine service in helping to solve the local problems. 

That this shifting among high-school teachers is not confined 
to small schools or particular states, is shown by the following 
figures for the teachers in the high schools on the approved list of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
In Wisconsin out of over 800 teachers 46 per cent were new to 
their position last year; in Colorado, 44 per cent; in Missouri, 
37 per cent; in Iowa, 37 per cent; in Indiana, 4o per cent. 

It is to be hoped that students of educational administration 
will give some attention to the problems of evaluating the effect 
of a change of teachers. A recent application of the Courtis tests 
in an Iowa school brought out the fact that the work in arithmetic 
was from one to four grades below normal in an eighth grade 
that had changed teachers three times this year. This is but a 
straw and may mean nothing. However, when it is realized that 
in Iowa the shifting among elementary teachers is even more 
than among high-school teachers it should be followed up by further 
investigation. (The recent Iowa Schools Commission estimates 
that 72 per cent of the rural schools of Iowa have a new teacher 
every year and 333 per cent, three new teachers each year.) 


STUDENTS 


No adequate investigation has been made of the mobility of the 
students from school to school. However, a recent postal-card 
inquiry sent to a list of towns in the North Central territory selected 
at random, brings out the fact that the students in the first-year 
high school are heavily drawn from outside school systems. Some 
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high schools report as many as one-third of the students of their 
Senior class as not having done all their high-school work within 
that particular school. The central tendency for this characteristic 
is about one-fifth. These figures are in a measure indicative of the 
interdependence among high schools. The problem of assimilating 
pupils from other schools is by no means insignificant. Dr. Keyes 
found that the changing pupil doubled his expectancy of non- 
promotion. These factors have served in the past for the justifica- 
tion of many of the features of uniformity, such as textbooks, course 
of study and the like. These conditions cannot be ignored in any 
plan of reorganization. 

The school teachers have been characterized by Dr. Coffman 
as a nomadic lot. The same characterization can be rightfully 
applied to the whole of the school population. Are we not then 
face to face with some of the limitations to be found in a nomadic 
group of society? Would it not be worth while to attempt to build 
up a different attitude toward the shifting population? Many 
factors are today operating toward placing a premium upon 
rapid change of position; might it not be possible by intelligent 
recognition of this situation to place a premium upon results to 


be obtained only by continuity of service? Hail the day when it 
shall become socially respectable and economically safe for a 
larger proportion of our school population to stick to one task until 
some measure of real progress is effected! 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 


GEORGE M. POTTER 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 


In his report to the Corporation of Harvard University for 
the year 1906-7, President Eliot commented at some length as 
to the distribution of honors both in regard to classes represented 
and in regard to the preparatory schools represented in the honor 
lists. He said: “It is true that the public schools deliver to Harvard 
College a large majority of the men who, during their college life, 
attain high standing as scholars. Out of 199 scholarship-holders for 
the year 1906-7, 129 were prepared in the public schools 
list of these candidates entitled to Commencement Posts contained 
112 names, 75 of whom come from the public schools while only 37 
come from endowed and private schools.” Nothing is said as to 
the relative number from each type of preparatory school, but 
statistics show that the endowed and private schools furnish the 
majority in the entering classes of Harvard. 

In the president’s report to the Yale Corporation for 1911, 
Dean Jones of Yale College, commenting on this same subject, says, 
“The general tendency of high-school students to do better work in 
college than those who have prepared at private schools is observable 
in this class (1914). The general average for high-school men in 
their work from October 1 to March 20 was 272.6, while the average 
for all the Andover, Exeter, Hill, and Hotchkiss men was 263.9 for 
the same period.”’ The four schools named send 105 out of the 186 
men sent from all the private schools. Further, in commenting on _ 
this same class, he says: ‘‘In December, 74 had made records which 
placed them on the Honor List; 27 of these were high-school men 
and 47 were from private schools so that 333 per cent of the high- 
school men and 28 per cent of the private-school men constituted the 
division.” 
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From the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of January 3, 1912, the fol- 
lowing is quoted: 

An analysis of the lists [of scholars for the current year] shows some interest- 
ing results. Classified according to schools, of the scholarships in Group I, 37 
went to men from public high schools, 12 to men from endowed and private 
schools, 4 to men who came from tutors, other colleges, or through some other 
mode of preparation. In Group II, 80 scholarships went to men from public 
high schools, 27 to men from endowed and private schools, 24 to men from 
tutors, other colleges, etc. In Group III, 78 scholarships went to men from 
public high schools, 18 to men from endowed and private schools, 12 to men 
from tutors, other colleges, etc. Here is a very striking preponderance of high 
standing among men who come from the public high schools, for the numbers 
coming from these schools and from the endowed and private schools are not 
far from equal: for, in the three classes which count here (leaving out the men 
from tutors, other colleges, etc.), about 45 per cent came from the public 
schools and 55 per cent from the private. Anyone who wishes to argue from 
these figures, however, must take into account the fact that almost all the men 
who are working their way through Harvard College, in whole or in part, come 
from the public schools, and that they have therefore a potent incentive to 
study which is in every way worthy, but which the other men do not have. 
Even with this allowance, however, these lists make clear the strong and sub- 
stantial quality of the men sent to Harvard from the public high schools. 


These three reports served to suggest this study. Educational 
conditions in New England differ radically from those in the 
Central West. In the East there is no notable system of state 
universities nor is the public high school held in such esteem as in 
the West. Moreover, the academy has always flourished in the 
East while the high school is probably best developed in the central 
states. The following questions therefore suggested themselves: 
Would a study of the records of students of the University of 
Chicago reveal the same results as those given in the three reports 
quoted? Is the public high school more efficient as a college- 
preparatory institution than an endowed or private school? 
Parents and educators have been asking these and similar questions 
for many years, and it was in the hope of throwing more light on 
this mooted point that this study was undertaken. 


THE PROBLEM 
The problem, then, may be stated as follows: ‘To determine 
the relative efficiency of public and private secondary institutions.” 
Two separate lines of investigation will be taken up: 
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I. Through a short historical sketch of the rise and development 
of each type of school, the present status and the purposes of each 
will be shown. 

II. From an examination of marks of students in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, conclusions will be drawn as to the relative 
efficiency of the two kinds of institution in preparing students for 
college. 

Throughout this discussion the word academy will be used to 
designate all private educational agencies, whether endowed, under 
church control, or under private ownership, which are doing work of 
secondary grade; that is, by academy is meant any (private) 
“‘school or seminary of learning holding a rank between a college 
and a common school.”’ (International Dictionary). 


I. HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Of the two school types which are to be compared the academy is 
the older, dating as far back as Franklin Academy in Pennsylvania 
and the Dummer Academy in Massachusetts. Not until 1780, 
however, through the founding of the Phillips Academy at Andover 
did there really exist an academy, a school type which is dis- 


tinctively an American product. From that time on for almost 
three-quarters of a century, the academy held a dominant place in 
the American school system. The high-water mark was probably 
reached in 1850 when the figures of the national commissioner placed 
the number of academies as between 6,000 and 7,000. This was the 
zenith of its influence and popularity. Since 1860, there has been a 
gradual decline until, according to the commissioner’s report of 
1910, the number of academies was only about 1,800. This period 
marking the decline of the academy has been coincident with the 
period of rapid increase in the number of high schools. While on the 
decline, yet the academies contained more than one-half of all the 
secondary students in the country until 1880 and were not passed 
by the high schools in enrolment until 1887. In the last few years 
there has been a renewal of interest in private secondary education, 
manifested by the establishment of new schools, by an increase in 
enrolment in private schools, and especially by the activity of Catho- 
lics and Episcopalians in the founding of modern, well-equipped, 
and expensive church schools. 
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The academy came into existence as a result of nonconformity 
both in education and in religion. The law of 1789 in Massachusetts 
which freed so many of the towns from the obligation of supporting 
a grammar school, the rise of the district system, and the growth 
of the spirit of democracy and nationality caused a decline in 
education. Feeling the need of higher education than that pro- 
vided by the state and loving learning for its own sake, many 
individuals founded small academies that the torch of learning 
might be kept burning. But the new spirit in America must 
find its outlet in some new way. The grammar school and college 
were of English origin—un-American and conservative. They 
were bound to tradition. In this new school tradition was honored 
but not revered, the new scientific spirit found a home and democ- 
racy found its own peculiar institution. Then, too, the more 
tolerant religious attitude which had been growing up with the 
multiplicity of sects demanded a school which should be religious 
and yet not sectarian, and in the boards of these academies this spirit 
found expression through the fact that men of all sects worked 
harmoniously together. 

From the standpoint of the public the position of the academy 
was anomalous. At first purely a private institution and inde- 
pendent of public control, it later became a semi-public institution 
and a beneficiary of the state. The example set by Massachusetts 
of endowing academies with grants of public lands was largely 
followed by the other early states. The laws granting these lands 
usually contained provisions that the endowment of the schools 
should be increased by private gifts amounting to a specified sum, 
and that the schools themselves should be open to state inspection. 
Under these favorable influences the academies multiplied rapidly 
and became a great influence for good even though that influence 
was not conducive always to the founding of higher public schools. 
Martin says: 


When we hear of the scanty opportunity afforded to children in the first 
half of the century [nineteenth], the few weeks in the little red schoolhouse 
under the ignorant and incompetent instructor—we must keep in mind the 
fact that in every town some of the children, as they reached the years of ma- 
turity, were receiving the elements of culture. A single term in the academy 
might serve—often did serve—to give a new turn to life; to open the windows 
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of the mind, often of the soul, to new and refining influences, to make the 
young man and the young woman more susceptible to the spirit of progress 
which was the spirit of the age. If we ask in brief what the academies did— 
they trained the leaders of two generations. 


These statements were made particularly concerning the Massa- 
chusetts situation, but the history of education in all the states, with 
the exception of the more western, will tell the same story. Indiana 
and Ohio repeated the history of the early colonies, and what state 
law failed to do in many of the states of the Central West, was done 
by private effort and religious enthusiasm. Wherever a new settle- 
ment became permanent and facilities beyond the elementary 
school could not be provided, the academy came into being to 
minister to the higher wants of the community. It was the pioneer 
school, often pre-empting the ground even in advance of the little 
red schoolhouse. It is true that many of these academies had no 
right to the name either as then or as at present understood, 
and there were ‘many variants from the general type; yet of 
whatever grade or type, they rendered a real service to their 
respective communities and prepared the way for the public schools. 
In the early Colonial day teachers were for the most part educated 
in the academy where they went for one or more terms. In this 
way the academies were the direct forerunners of our normal 
schools and nourished the sentiment necessary for their later 
establishment. Another signal service of the academies was that 
connected with the education of women. The early grammar 
schools were not open to girls but the academies recognized and 
admitted them from the first. If such schools were not coeduca- 
tional, the establishing of the one school always brought about the 
founding of a corresponding school for girls. 

But, popular and useful as these academies were, they were not 
the people’s schools—they were privately owned and privately 
managed and lent themselves to the fostering of a spirit of aris- 
tocracy. All demanded tuition fees, while the elementary schools 
were free and publicly managed. Governor Samuel Adams voiced 
one of the earliest protests when he said that the academy did not 
produce a spirit or desire for free public schools, but on the contrary 
fostered a spirit in favor of private schools. Perhaps these protests 
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long went unheeded because the academy made no extra demands 
upon the community. But the demand for higher free education 
under public control could not be resisted always and so in 1821 
Boston established a high school which was the first in the country 
and which was the forerunner of the splendid schools of secondary 
grade we have today. Many other towns followed Boston’s 
example, but the growth of the high school was slow. Before its 
establishment in any town, the whole discussion of high school 
versus academy had to be gone through with. The late Com- 
missioner Harris estimated that shortly before the Civil War 
there were only 40 high schools in the whole country. There cer- 
tainly were more than this number having the name high school at 
this period and he probably came to his conclusion by a process of 
elimination in which he discarded all schools which were not doing 
secondary work exclusively. The growth of the high school since 
1860 has been in many ways phenomenal. Fron. 2small number 
existing before the Civil War, there was an increase until in 1900 
there were 6,005 high schools and in 1910, 10,213. In the last 
decade, then—the period which this study covers—the number was 
increased over 663 per cent and the number of secondary students 
is increasing more rapidly than our population, for while the 
population increased 47 per cent since 1890, the number of pupils 
in secondary schools increased 208 per cent. 

This rapid development gives us two agencies in the secondary 
field of education. Naturally they are to some extent rivals, for 
they do the same kind of work and draw from the same patronage. 
And they always have been rivals. Before Boston had established 
her first school, when the better citizens were casting about for 
means to extend the field and character of free public education, 
the conflict began. It dates back, then, to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and is bound up with the question of the state 
being responsible not only for elementary training, but also for 
secondary and higher education. Let us see how this spirit of 
rivalry came into being and what it really means. 

When the academy first came into existence, it existed primarily 
for giving the student an education which was in advance of the 
elementary school and which was intended to prepare him for the 
duties of citizenship. There was not much thought at first as to 
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the preparation for college. Soon, however, the academies in a 
measure influenced the colleges and in their turn were influenced 
by them, so that at the time of the rise of the high school and a 
little later the academy fitted primarily for college and incidentally 
for life. The new school which came in then in response to a 
popular need fitted primarily for life and incidentally for college. 
With the growth of the colleges and especially with the growth of the 
state universities, the high school has been drawn farther and farther 
from its original purpose and consequently was becoming more and 
more a fitting school until recently when a halt was called. This 
action on the part of the public schools has forced the academy 
back again into giving courses calculated to prepare for life as well 
as for college. Both schools, therefore, are trying to perform a 
double task with the result that they do neither of them as well as 
they could do one. As the high school must always be the people’s 
school, it mus* *!ways be responsive to the popular will. In this 
case its coursé “ “study must ultimately point toward the practical 
and utilitarian rather than toward the higher education which must 
of necessity be for the few. Here, then, is the hope and oppor- 
tunity of the academy. It must make of itself a supplementary 
agency, doing what the high school cannot do, and with that pur- 


pose in mind, pursue its work. Along these lines there would 
seem to be adequate place for both schools. Commissioner Brown 
sums it up as follows: 


There is evidently room in our system of public education for more than 
one type of secondary-school organization. More than that, there is evident 
need of schools of different types for the satisfaction of diverse wants and the 
attainment of various public ends. The making of these schools represents 
a high development of the spirit of co-operation. The earlier academy move- 
ment was a missionary enterprise—a bringing to the people of something for 
the people’s good. The spirit which it embodied is one of the finest things in 
all the world, a mainstay of our hopes for the betterment of human life. The 
high schools, on the other hand, appeal far less to the imagination and to 
sentiment. Their promoters did not set about doing good to the people, but 
rather undertook to work with all the people for the common good. Here, 
too, we touch one of the finest things in all the world, the spirit which draws all 
men together in a common pursuit of the public welfare. 


We are therefore in a transition period. The high school has 
plainly usurped the distinctive purpose and position of the academy 
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and the latter has been forced to the wall. The weaker schools 
have ceased to exist and others have become high schools, while 
many, especially in the West, have grown into colleges. The 
decline in the number of academies and the phenomenal increase 
in the high schools is best shown by the following table, taken 
from the national commissioner’s Report for 1910. 


ScHoots ACADEMIES 


No. No. 3 Percent- No. 
Schools Students age age Students 


6,005 519,251 24.78 | 110,797 
6,318 ‘ 541,730 : 23.05 | 108,221 
6,292 550,611 22.58 | 104,690 
6,800 i 592,213 ; 690 | 19.96 | 101,847 
7,230 635,808 18.18 | 103,407 
7,576 679,702 17.68 | 107,207 
8,031 ‘ 722,692 , 15.99 | 101,755 
8,804 751,081 14.01 97,110 
8,960 770,456 12.84 91,651 
9,317 . 841,273 . 12.25 | 93,656 
10,213 - 915,061 : 14.85 | 117,400 


The aggregate numbers of schools and students given in the 
table are much too low, as the national bureau has the names of 
hundreds of public high schools and academies from which reports 
could not be obtained. 

The national bureau also gives the numbers for the North 
Central Division of states which includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. As these are the states from 
which the University of Chicago draws many of its students, the 
following figures taken from the 1910 Report are quoted for them: 


Enrolment for 1909-10 Increase over Year 1908-9 


High-school students 403,813 High-school students 
Academy students 55,038 | Academy students 


Il. STATISTICAL STUDY OF GRADES 
In working out the second part of the study the method of 
procedure was as follows: The names were taken alphabetically 
from the alumni list of the University of Chicago—discarding 
all those who had entered before January 1, 1900, and also those 


Year 
Percent- 
age 
1900... 17-59 
IQOL... 16.65 
1502. | 15.98 
i 1903... 14.67 
1904... 13.99 
1905... 13.62 
1906... 12.34 
1907... 11.45 
1908... 10.63 
1909... 10.02 
IQI0... 11.37 
Per cent 
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who entered with more than five majors of advanced standing. 
With these limitations upon the choice of names it was possible to 
secure only 170 graduates of academies. In order to make a 
ratio of 1:2, the names of 340 high-school graduates were taken. 
A careful record was made of all honors secured by each individual 
as well as the average for the full college course. In addition, a 
record was also kept of all the failures made by each student. The 
method was as follows: Each student, upon entering the university, 
is given a record sheet in the Bureau of Records upon which is 
written the following data: preparatory school; date of matricula- 
tion; course pursued; grades for each subject studied; date of 
graduation; degree; honors received; election to Phi Beta Kappa; 
scholarships; and average for the four years’ course. These items 
were tabulated with the results shown in the tables below in which 
the grades have the following significance: A, 91-100; B, 76-90; 
C, 61-75; D (conditioned), 51-60; E, failure. Minus and plus 
are used to make closer discriminations. The following table gives 
the number from each school who secured the descriptive averages: 


D c- B B- A- A 


° 13 32 19 20 8 ° 
I 8 35 62 65 4! 38 I 


A series of graphs and tables was made to illustrate, first, the 
general distribution of the 510 students according to their marks 
(Fig. 1) and, second, the distribution of the students from each 
type of school (Figs. 2 and 3). For purposes of comparison the 
whole number was divided into five groups, I, II, III, IV, V, begin- 
ning with the highest in rank. As these arbitrary divisions did not 
follow the divisions between the grades, it was necessary to remove 
some from one grade to complement those in another so as to 
make the full quota for that quintile. When such a step was 
necessary, the number removed was always composed of those 
from each type of school in proportion to the number of each in 
the grade from which it was taken. 

In each quintile division, therefore, if the schools ranked equaly, 
the proportion should be one to two, i.e., there should be 34 academy 
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B B+ 
42 19 20 
89 65 41 


Fic. 1.—510 preparatory students. Median B— 


C+ B- B 
Students— 13 36 42 19 


Fic. 2.—170 academy students 
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C+ B- B B+ 
35 62 89 6s 
Fic. 3.—340 high-school students 


Lowest v om Highest 
Fic. 4 


When arranged in quintile division the numbers in each division are as follows: 
Vv IV Ill Il I 
Academy— 5° 37 32 25 26 
High 


ool 52 65 70° 77 76 
The variations for the academy students are given in the nearest integers: 
Vv IV Itt II I 
+15% +3% —2% —9% —8% 
Since the variations for the high school are equal with opposite signs, no chart is 
made for them. 
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students and 68 high-school students. A graph (Fig. 4) was con- 


structed to illustrate this, in which the base lines represent the 
The broken line traces the variation from 


normal for each school. 
this normal. 


Academy 
HighSchool 


! 
! 
' 
! 


Honors Honors Honors Phi Beta Peles 
Jr. College Sr. College in Departments Kappa 
23 5% 14% 10.5% 92% 
20% 18% 73.3% 


Highschool 0% 37.3% 

Fic. 5 
Assuming any base line upon which as abscissae are laid off 
the respective honors, we plot the percentages of honors won by the 


students of each school and also the number of failures (Fig. 5). 
Inspection of the graphs reveals the following: In Fig. 1, that 


; 

; 
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for the whole follows rather closely the normal distribution curve. 
In Fig. 2, that for the academy students is “skewed” toward 
the lower marks, in fact the median student falls within four of C. 
In Fig. 3, that for the high-school students is “skewed” toward the 
higher marks, the median being within 20 of being B. Fig. 4 
shows that the academy students have far more than their number 
in the lower and far less than their proportion in the higher quintile 
divisions. Fig. 5 confirms the results obtained from the previous 
charts. It expresses the results in percentages of the total 
number of students in each school. To illustrate: of the 170 
academy students whose records were under consideration 21, or 
14 per cent, received Junior College honors, while of the 340 high- 
school students, 88, or 26 per cent, received Junior College honors. 
The same method was used in determining the other percentages. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing charts and tables the conclusion is evident 
that as an agency preparing for college the high school is far superior 
to the academy. Whether this means efficiency or inefficiency on 
the part of the schools depends entirely upon whether school marks 
are a test of the efficiency of an educational agency. 

In this case, however, it seems that this question is easily settled. 
For these 510 students, it is evidently a fair test. Judged from the 
fact that they went to college, for them, at least, the ability to fit 
for college was the service they asked of their respective preparatory 
schools. 

The results of this study could have been made even more con- 
clusive if it had been possible to determine the relative standings 
of these students in their respective graduating classes in the prepar- 
atory schools. The limits of this study did not permit such an 
inquiry as would have been necessary to secure such data. Neither 
were the entering records at the University available to throw light 
on the character of the preparatory scholarship of these 510 
students. 

Another investigation, however, could be made which might 
reveal some further information on the problem. Is it true that 
the academies send practically all of their graduates to college while 
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the high schools send relatively few of theirs? According to the 
following tables compiled from the national commissioner’s reports 
from 1900 to 1910 inclusive, an affirmative answer can be given. 
The first table presents the percentages for the United States, and 
the second table presents the percentages for the North Central 
states. In each table is first given the percentage of the graduating 
class of that year of those who have prepared for college and next is 
given the percentage that these students form of the whole enrol- 
ment of pupils in that type of school for the entire country. For 


Entire Untrep States Noagts Centra Division 


Academies High Schools 


Total Class Total Class 


31.87 | 32.02 9.84 | 34.67 
33-31 | 33.87 10.21 | 40.18 
24.44 | 32.30] 9.49] 35.65 
23.71 | 34.20 8.38 | 34.97 
21.48 | 36.56 8.24 | 33-37 
18.99 | 38.48 8.31 | 32.49 
17-92 | 38.59 7-30 | 35.58 
25.17 | 33.88 6.96 | 37.86 
27.94 | 32.90 5.16 | 36.22 
19.50 | 37.49 4.67 | 36.82 
16.33 | 34.63 3-24 | 37-51 


260.66 | 355.01 | 81.80 | 365.32 


33.42 26.01 35.50 8.18 | 36.53 


example, in the years 1910, there were enrolled in the high schools 
of the United States, according to the national commissioner’s 
Report, 915,061 students, of whom 51,020 were reported as preparing 
for college. It is easily seen that the last number is 5.57 per cent 
of the first; 5.57 accordingly appears in the second column of 
figures. In the graduating class of 1910 there were 111,363 students, 
of whom 37,811 had prepared for college. This last number is 
33-95 per cent of the first and therefore appears in the first column 
of figures. The percentages for the academy students were 
similarly determined as were those for students from the North 
Central Division. 


YEAR High Schools Academies 
is Class Total Class Total 
1900...| 30.28] 10.82 | 46.52 29.20 
IgOr...| 31.27 | 11.15 | 45.61 25.15 

1g902...| 31.72 10.66 | 44.99 19.03 

1903...| 32.70 9.82 | 47.96 17.16 
1904...} 34.18 9.54 | 43.50 20.95 
1905...] 35-55 9.48 | 42.01 18.47 
1906...) 35-59 9.13 | 42.80 15.22 
1907...| 32.25 9.59 | 41.65 II.03 
1908...| 32.02 7.88 | 43.24 20.43 
1909...| 34.67 6.02 | 42.53 13-55 
33-95 5.57 | 42.63 11.27 
Totals | 334.18 | 909.66 | 443.44 201.46 
Average 20.15 
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WORK OF THE ACADEMY 


It is apparent that at present the academy cannot compete 
with the high school as a college-preparatory institution. The 
rapid decline in the number of academies makes a change of policy 
necessary and advisable if the academy is not to disappear. It 
would seem that several fields are open to the academy in which the 
high school would not compete: 

First, the academy can provide training for students who have 
been retarded for various reasons and who have lost their place in 
the high-school classes or who cannot enter them. 

Second, the academy can offer courses which the local high 
school cannot or does not offer. Stenography and typewriting, 
domestic science and manual training, music, public speaking, 
business courses, etc., are offered by few high schools. The 
call for them is loud and widespread. It often happens that the 
business department of the academy is the only self-supporting 
department. Moreover, until normal training in high schools is 
far more common than it is, many would-be teachers would gladly 
welcome the chance to get their elementary professional training 
in a near-by academy. 

Third, the academy can continue to offer to those who desire it 
for their children definite training in religion and morals. The 
reviving interest of all denominations in church schools and in 
religious education indicates a real opening for this line of work. 

Fourth, there will always be a demand for the boarding school 
with its home life and supervised activities. Some children must 
be sent away from home, or have no home, or their educational 
advantages at home are insufficient. These and many other 
reasons in the future as well as in the past will make a good boarding- 
school a public benefactor. The number of schools of this type is 
increasing and they are demonstrating their ability to fill a definite 
place in the school system of the United States. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
COMPOSITION 


W. C. REAVIS 
St. Louis, Missouri 


One of the greatest obstacles in the teaching of English com- 
position is the lack of suitable material for themes. This is too 
frequently overlooked by the teachers of English in the assignment 
of written work. It is not an uncommon practice in many high 
schools, either to leave the selection of theme subjects almost 
wholly to the pupils or, when assignments are made, to give such 
subjects as are listed in the textbooks of composition and rhetoric, 
which in the large majority of cases are without interest to most of 
the pupils to whom they are assigned. It is, therefore, not at all 
surprising to find the interests of the pupils in composition writing 
in many high schools stagnant, and the work regarded as a dry and 
lifeless task. 

A condition similar to that just described confronted the 
English department in the high school over which the writer had 
charge a year ago. The pupils were taking little interest in theme 
writing and the character of their work was decidedly inferior. In 
fact, the bimonthly publication of the high school was maintained 
with the greatest difficulty, owing to the mediocre character of the 
work handed in for publication. The causes of the indifference on 
the part of many pupils toward the work were easily ascertained. 
(1) They had no impelling motives to do well the tasks assigned. 
(2) Their own repertoire of subjects appeared to be exhausted, and 
they had no source material from which to draw, when the selection 
of the theme was left to them. 

In order to correct these conditions, the pupils were given the 
task of gathering the pioneer history of the community in the form 
of reports on specific topics. The particular form in which these 
reports were to be written was left to the originality and ingenuity 
of the pupils; however, they were free to consult the teachers for 
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suggestions at any time. The pupils were encouraged to interview 
the older citizens of the community, to examine monuments and 
relics, and to consult the county and city records, newspaper files, 
and printed matter relating to the early history of that particular 
section of the state. In every case the source of the information 
was to be acknowledged, and quotations when used were to be 
properly marked. 

The reports covered such general topics as: The Character of 
the Earliest Settlers; Their Language; Occupations; Modes of 
Life; Clothing; Amusements; Social Customs; Institutions; The 
Development of Leading Industries; Notable Historic Under- 
takings; and Biographies of the Citizens Who Had Contributed 
Most to the Development of the Community. Out of these general 
reports, such specific topics as the following were chosen for 
individual themes: The Nationality of Our Pioneers; A Chat with 
the Earliest Settler; The Making of a Settlement; Cooking in 
Pioneer Days; The Spelling Bee; The Husking Bee; The Singing 
School; Courtship in Pioneer Days; Fashions in Pioneer Times; 
The District School; The Village Church; A Pioneer Lawsuit; 
The Digging of the Old Canal; The Building of the First Railroad; 
Trade Barons of the Early Community, etc. 

The pupils took great interest in gathering this material and 
prepared their reports with care, showing individuality and inge- 
nuity in form, and a marked improvement in expression. The 
motives underlying the work were both novel and new. They also 
realized that every piece of work well done would be placed on file 
in the school library, and would become a contribution to the 
written history of the community. Furthermore, the reports 
were to be put to a later use in providing source material for the 
preparation of a play embodying the community’s history and re- 
creating the life of its earliest days. The interests in such material 
are racial, and make a strong appeal to the imagination of the large 
majority of pupils. Then too, the work meets with the co-operation 
of and a ready response from the community, an influence not to 
be overlooked in securing a high type of work in the school. 

After the reports were finished, plots were submitted from 
various pupils for the historical play. These plots were turned over 
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to the pupils of the Senior class, with a view to working out a 
suitable plot for the type of play to be written. The plots were 
discussed and criticized and the suggestions were utilized by the 
class in making a plot that would meet the conditions determined 
by the material at hand. This was done in round-table discussion, 
and the play was written in the same manner. 

In order that members from all classes might participate in the 
play and thus maintain the interest of the entire school until the 
close of the experiment, a cast of forty-two characters was provided, 
and the assignment of parts was thoroughly representative. The 
lines were learned with little difficulty, and the play was easily 
staged, due to the excellent co-operation on the part of the com- 
munity. When the play was presented the oldest citizens came as 
the guests of the school, and all agreed that the attempt to recreate 
the pioneer life of the community in its historical settings had 
proved a success. 

The results of the experiment on the written work of the school 
and on the relations between the school and the community were 
most salutary. They may be summarized as follows: 

1. The attitude of the pupils toward the English department 
was radically changed. Instead of looking upon theme writing as 
a dry and useless task, they regarded it as a pleasure and seemed to 
understand its purpose in the course of study. 

2. In doing this type of work, the pupils seemed to discover a 
method of work that not only made future writing easier, but also 
gave them a consciousness of standards of attainment, and a self- 
confidence in their own ability that resulted in talent apparently 
latent being brought to the attention of the entire school. This 
was the inevitable result of learning to do a piece of work well, and 
clearly shows that one composition thoroughly worked out and 
conscientiously written is worth more to the pupil than a score 
simply written in compliance with a class-room rule. 

3. In order to awaken compelling motives in the pupils to do 
high-class written work, a premium was placed on the “worth- 
while-ness” of the task, and source material was supplied that 
stimulated the imagination and furnished the suggestions for 
original ingenious effort. The character of the source material and 
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the use to which it was to be put made the realization of this purpose 
an easy matter. 

4. Through co-operative work the pupils found out just what 
was expected of them. The inquiries and readings, and the class 
reports furnished them ideas; the previous study of models gave 
them clear notions of the formal elements of composition, and the 
suggestions received through their investigations aided them in 
organizing the material and expressing it in a more acceptable style. 

5. The encouragement received from, and the interest mani- 
fested by, the community kindled the enthusiasm of the pupils for 
the work, and caused them to put forth the extra effort essential to 
high-class workmanship. 

6. The participation of all the classes in the presentation of the 
play, carrying with it the satisfaction of “‘sharing equally in the 
spoils,” contributed in no small degree to a good spirit between the 
classes, and to the unification of the English work in the school. 

The value of the above experiment is not to be found in the use 
of local historical material alone, although local history furnishes 
an interesting and fruitful field for theme work; but in the method 
of work. Most pupils who are taught to gather facts, and to 
organize them with reference to a given theme, will have little 
difficulty with expression. Their motives will grow stronger with 
successful endeavor, and composition writing will cease to be a 
burdensome and meaningless task. 
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FIRST-YEAR SCIENCE IN ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS 


W. L. EIKENBERRY 
University High School 


At the present time there is considerable dissatisfaction with the 
science work of the high school. This is showing itself in the form of 
experiments with modified courses, in segregation of the sexes, in 
the introduction of courses in agriculture and other branches of 
technology, and, so far as the first year is concerned, by a vigorous 
movement toward general science. Since the first year is naturally 
the primary point of attack in any scheme for the revision of the 
science schedule of the high school, it appeared to be worth while 
to attempt to ascertain more precisely the actual practice of the 
schools, at least in one state. The schools of Illinois were chosen 
for the investigation because of proximity. 

In the autumn of 1912 a list of questions was sent to the prin- 
cipals of 417 of the 432 schools which are listed as township high 
schools and four-year high schools in the School Directory for 1911- 
12, as issued by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. By the 
kindness of Superintendent F. G. Blair it was possible to inclose 
with this list of questions a letter from him requesting the co- 
operation of the school authorities. The total number of reports 
received as the result of considerable correspondence is 203. The 
table below shows that the schools reporting include a fairly pro- 
portionate representation of schools of all the different sizes. The 
data secured from them may therefore be regarded as fairly typical 
of the schools of the state. 


TABLE I 


ScHooLts REPLYING COMPARED WITH WHOLE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN STATE 


Number pupils. ...| 1-25 | 26-50 | 51-100 | 101-200] 201-400] 401-800] Over 800 
Total number of 


34 98 146 
Number of schools 


8 45 61 


73 30 20 16 
replying........ 35 28 14 12 
542 
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The questions were designed to elicit information regarding the 
science subject or subjects offered in the first year, the training of 
the teachers, other subjects taught by first-year teachers, and the 
efficiency of the work. In most cases definite replies were given to 
all questions although in a few cases certain statements were so 
unsatisfactory that it was necessary to reject them. As a result 
of unsatisfactory statements or omissions, the number of replies 
recorded for each question is less than the whole number of papers 
returned. The results secured are included in the tables below. 
The replies appear to have come from the principal in most cases, 
but in a few schools the matter was apparently turned over to the 


science teacher. 
TABLE II 


ScrENCE SUBJECTS ADMINISTERED IN THE First YEAR 


ScHOOLS 
Susyect REPRE- 
SENTED 


Physiography 
And Physi 


w 
te 


And Biology, Botany, Zodlogy. 
Physiography and Agriculture... . 


an Of Nn 


ogy 
Botany and Zodlogy or Biology.. . 
General Science 
General Science 
And another subject 
Physiology 


Broad election permitted, agriculture often included 
No science in first year 


In Table II it is shown that physiography and geography appear 
in the first year, either alone or in combination with other subjects, 
in 136 schools; physiology is found in 82 schools; and the biological 
sciences other than physiology are given in 51 cases. General science 
has been in troduced into the first year in 11 schools and agriculture 
into the same year in not to exceed 10 schools. The presence of 
physiology is to be accounted for largely by the requirements of state 
law and this fact was mentioned in many of the replies. 

It is noted that in only three cases (Table ITI) is the amount of 
time given to the science work so small as four periods per week. In 


Units 
2 3 6 
2 4 I I 5 
2 5 I 2 5 { 
2 I 
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169 out of 180 schools either five or seven periods per week are re- 
ported and it may be remarked in passing that the same reports show 
that the forty-five-minute period is practically universal. One is 
tempted, however, to question whether the instruction is generally 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF TIME IN SCIENCE CLASSES 


Torat Periops PER WEEK LABORATORY PERIODS PER WEEK 


Number 
Number of Periods of Schools 


of truly scientific character when it is noted that the amount of time 
given to laboratory work is no more than one hour per week in 40.4 
per cent of the schools reporting, and that in only 30 per cent of 
the schools does it reach four periods. 
TABLE IV 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS BY, SCHOOLS 


Years in 


Normal school only Soe 
Normal and college 4 
College and graduate.....| 3 | 5 | 8] 1 23 


Number with more or less college training 
Number with more or less normal training 


It is obvious that the teachers of first-year science are almost 
wholly college trained and have usually done work equivalent to 
that required for the degree of bachelor or master. The college 
which criticizes the work of the high schools needs to look well to its 
own record, for apparently the high-school teachers are very much 
what the colleges make them. The necessity of professional 
courses for prospective teachers is strongly suggested to the colleges. 


° I 2 3 4 10 Reuy 
rere ee a 43 22 26 8 I 4 12 
Reply 
30 
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TABLE V 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS, BY SUBJECTS 


“Science” 
Total science 


Mathematics 


Total non-science 
Total teachers represented 


It is encouraging to note that the majority of teachers who are 
giving science instruction are trained in science, but at the same 
time one is compelled to recognize that very few of them have had 
their principal training in the sciences which they are teaching to 
first-year pupils. As against the 136 schools in which physiography 
is a first-year subject there are but eight teachers who name 
physiography as the subject in which they have had their principal 
preparation. There are but two teachers distinctively trained in 
physiology as against 82 schools offering the subject. It is not our 
province to suggest the reasons for this other than to call attention 
to the following table in which are data showing the large number of 
cases in which a teacher has charge of classes in several different 


Department Number 
Physics and Chemistry................. 2 
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subjects. Obviously, one cannot have had his principal prepara- 
tion in five or six different subjects. 


TABLE VI 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS PER TEACHER 


Number of Subjects 
Other First-Year 


Total reported 


Total of teachers handling 3 or more subjects in addition to first-year science.... 106 
Percentage with at least 2 additional subjects 89 


It is frequently asserted that it will be impossible to secure 
teachers for general science courses because of the breadth of the 
preparation required. This view can scarcely be held in Illinois 
since the figures show that the teachers in many schools are actually 
giving instruction in all or nearly all of the high-school sciences. 
In some cases non-science subjects are added to the list. The 
teaching is doubtless inefficient in many of these cases and it might 
be improved by greater specialization in teaching if this were 
possible. Such specialization usually is possible only in schools of 
400 pupils or more. There are in the state but thirty-six schools 
of this size and twenty-eight of them are represented in the reports. 
The fact that these data refer only to the first year does not invali- 
date conclusions since there are more pupils of this grade than of 
any other and the opportunity to restrict a teacher’s work to a 
single subject is correspondingly greater. It appears, therefore, 
that the abundance of small schools will compel the larger number 
of teachers of science to give instruction in several sciences and 
frequently to add non-science subjects to their work. 

The way out of the difficulty does not lie through greater 
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specialization of the teacher’s work in the school, for that can be 
accomplished only in the large schools of urban places. The 
schools of the villages and smaller towns must remain small on 
account of the limited school population. The only practical 
remedy for the situation appears to lie in securing greater breadth _ 
of training for the teacher. The tendency of the college is to 
encourage specialization on the part of its students rather than 
general training. However, there is need here of some distinction 
between those who are to go into research and those who are to 
teach. Specialization is essential to the investigator but it may 
very easily be carried so far in the case of the prospective secondary- 
school teacher that he is wholly unfitted for his task. Such 
unfitness will result not from the acquisition of knowledge in the 
special line pursued, but from the omission of many other related 
lines. The average high school has little place for the science 
teacher who is not prepared to teach any or all of the usual high- 


school sciences. 
TABLE VII 


EFFICIENCY CORRELATED WITH PREPARATION OF TEACHER 


PREPARATION OF TEACHER 


EFFICIENCY OF THE COURSE 


In Same Science|In Other Science| NenScience 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 


Satisfied 39-9 23 10.8 


With some reservations 37-9 44.5 3° 


Not satisfied 24.2 32.4 


Number reporting 37 Schools 74 Schools 


Total schools reporting above 148 
Total not wholly satisfied 113 
Percentage not wholly satisfied 76.3 


The amount of dissatisfaction with the work of the first year in 
science is very great. In some cases at least this is to be attributed 
to the lack of preparation on the part of the teachers, for the dissatis- 
faction is almost universal in those schools in which this work is in 
the hands of teachers whose principal interest lies in other directions. 
Only four of these teachers gave satisfaction. There is, however, 
much dissatisfaction in those schools where the teachers have been 
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trained in the subject or in related sciences. The difference in 
results secured by teachers trained in the science taught and those 
secured by teachers principally trained in other sciences is evident 
but not large. The replies to the questions here involved were 
commonly made by the principal, though in a few cases it was clear 
that the matter had been referred to the teacher. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the causes for poor 
results as assigned by reports. These are presented in Table VIII. 
The sum of the replies does not in this case represent the number of 
schools replying since many schools gave more than one reason for 


unsatisfactory results. 
TABLE VIII 
Causes RESPONSIBLE FOR UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Time too short 
Too much work for teacher 
Classes too large 


Subject not suited to pupil or pupil not well 
prepared by lower school 

Teacher or teachi 

Poor textbooks 


Inadequate library 

Inadequate equipment 

Lack of field and laboratory work 
Lack of significance to pupils 


The conditions under which the teacher works, the equipment, 
and the textbooks are charged with responsibility for the failure in 
133 of the 226 cases here tabulated. All of these matters are within 
the control of the school system and in the main demand financial 
remedies. It is of interest to note that the equipment comes in for 
more blame than any other single factor, though with an enlightened 
school sentiment in the community it ought to be the factor most 
easily dealt with. The teacher does not appear to bear as great 
burden of responsibility as the correlation of result with training 
would indicate. It is quite probable that the school officers con- 
cerned have not analyzed their problems very deeply and that the 
satisfaction of the material needs of the schools, such as equipment, 
would leave the schools very little in advance of their present 
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FIRST-YEAR WORK IN MODERN LANGUAGES" 


ARTHUR G. HOST 
Troy High School, Troy, N.Y. 


There will be nothing radical or revolutionary in this paper. 
It may be less interesting on that account. Someone has said of 
Emerson, if I remember rightly, that his biography is somewhat 
dull, because he never did anything bad or interesting. This 
discussion applies not to the ideal course such as I should like to 
see, therefore not to the instruction of children of eight or ten, 
but to present high-school conditions. When instruction is begun 
earlier and the course is made properly long, if that comes about, 
our method will be modified in important particulars. My aim 
is to render this paper practical; it will therefore treat of things 
actually done and will name the textbooks used; though it is 
understood that the same method may be followed with any book 
suitable for use with beginners. 

Importance-—The first year is a most important, if not the 
most important, year—for it is fundamental. If the proverb 
“Frisch begonnen, halb gewonnen” applies anywhere, it does to 
the first instruction in a modern foreign language. 

Beginning instruction: general survey—In beginning French 
and German I have found it advantageous and effective to work 
right through a considerable amount of the textbook (grammar) 
rather rapidly, omitting the exercises from English into the foreign 
language. This gives the pupil a bird’s-eye view of the material 
to be mastered later—a broader perspective—helping him, I 
believe, to work more intelligently during the rest of the first 
year. The pupil acquires a considerable vocabulary, passive and 
imperfect at first, which is to become active and perfected later. 
He works less blindly if he is presented this broader outlook, 
realizing from the first that there are several parts of speech and 

*A paper read before the Eastern Section of the New York State Modern Lan- 
guage Association at Albany, New York. 
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many topics to be studied. If he is kept on one part of speech and 
drilled on one principle until this is mastered, the progress is slow; 
he may think for a while that the noun is the whole language; 
then he leaves the noun, dwells on the verb, and perhaps forgets 
about the noun; and everything beyond Lesson X or XV (where- 
ever he may be) is as black night. Failing to have a general survey 
of the ground, he cannot see the forest because of the trees. My 
practice for two years has been to give the pupil a survey of Part I 
(39 exercises) in Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar and of the 
first 26 lessons (about one-third of the material) in Kayser and 
Monteser’s Brief German Course. 

Application of principles learned.—Application, which is best 
brought out in writing the foreign language, is not neglected, but 
is used in two ways. First, during the first months the reading 
exercises, especially in German, are copied by the pupil and handed 
in; mistakes are indicated and papers returned. After a while 
the pupil becomes proficient in spelling and in noticing endings. 
This makes a good beginning in the development of accuracy, 
which is indispensable to efficient progress. Second, after an 
exercise has been copied, several sentences are dictated. The 
pupil, having written them correctly once, will come near perfection 
in writing the same from dictation. Slight changes are gradually 
introduced in the sentences dictated. 

Aitention to German or French reading exercises.—One consider- 
able advantage of this method of procedure is that the pupil is 
compelled to give much time and attention to the reading exercise, 
which is the model, and, in my opinion, the center of any lesson. 
Formerly I found this paragraph consistently neglected by many 
pupils, and for a very natural reason: the exercise is comparatively 
easy to translate, and so, for a superficial knowledge, requires 
little attention. When assigned a whole lesson, including the 
translation from English to the foreign language, the pupils would 
often attempt the next-to-impossible feat of translating the English 
into French or German first. Repeated warnings had little effect 
on some. Their chief aim was to get something onto paper to show 
for their time spent: they wrote something—anything but French 
or German. 
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Second view of German and introduction of reader.—This method 
of procedure brings in considerable reading in the foreign language 
and translation into English early in the first year. Then by 
Thanksgiving time a second, slower instruction of the same material 
is begun, and a reader introduced. The pupil, having already 
read so much, with the necessary vocabulary furnished in the text- 
book, will at once take to reading intelligently an easy reader or 
text. Having a slight familiarity with the various parts of speech, 
including even some of the irregular verbs, and with some of the 
idioms and other difficulties, he will not be puzzled at genuinely 
French and German constructions. Each day’s program now 
consists of some formal grammar and a small amount of reading, 
oral work, and writing. 

Translation from vernacular deferred.—This deferring of transla- 
tion from the vernacular is indorsed by several authorities, and is 
nothing new. It is recommended in the introduction of the old 
Joynes-Meissner grammar (published 1887), from which the follow- 
ing is quoted: ‘‘For ordinary purposes the editor would suggest 
that Part I should be first gone through, with the exercises from 
German to English only, and that all translation from English into 
German be deferred until the review is begun, and the student is 
prepared to read an independent text; and, generally, that this 
independent reading should be begun as early as possible, according 
to the grade of different classes of pupils.” (I paid no attention 
to this when using the book, years ago, and tried the experiment 
independently of the suggestion here quoted.) At our last annual 
meeting (November, 1911) Dr. Sachs recommended deferring such 
translation as long as possible. Viétor, as you know, goes so far 
as to say that translation into the foreign language is a matter 
that does not concern the elementary course. 

Oral work: pronunciation.—Oral work is of the first importance. 
Pronunciation must, of course, be as near perfect as the teacher 
can make it. The pupil will pronounce each word in some way 
or other, and he should learn the correct pronunciation from the 
first. While phonetics should not become a bugbear, some practical 
knowledge of the subject is useful for the teacher. You remember 
that in “Colomba” Miss Lydia had to go to Corsica to learn what 
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a prefect is. So I had to go to Paris to learn how to pronounce 
the common word oui, which is not the same as the English “we.”’ 
Most sounds can be imitated; some need to be described as well; 
still others need specific direction for their formation, e.g., French 
u, German #. The pupil would better be told that many of the 
sounds differ slightly or materially from the nearest English sounds. 
This can most convincingly be demonstrated to an American by 
showing him how, for example, a Frenchman would pronounce 
such a word as “‘lady-bug” (Jédi-beug) or “George” (jorj), using 
only his nearest native sounds; or by stating that the th-sounds 
in the English “then,” “thin,” “theater” do not exist in native 
French or German. The German aw is not the same as the English 
ou: introducing a German word, and pronouncing it correctly, 
in the following sentence, will show this: “Go into the Haus.” 
From this may readily be seen the mischief done by dictionaries 
and “‘self-instructors’”’ which represent the foreign pronunciation 
by the approximate sound or by the nearest English spelling; 
such books should have a scientific phonetic transcription. 

Sentence-stress, pitch, and intonation also differ in the respective 
languages; this fact must grow upon the pupil as he hears the 
teacher speak as a foreigner, provided the teacher has acquired 
that art. The teacher of French and German should speak his 
three languages with different intonations. Throughout the course 
the pupil should hear a great deal of French or German; usually 
spoken slowly, but occasionally at a natural or rapid rate; not 
enough to discourage him, but sufficient for him to see that there 
is something ahead for him to aim at. 

Oral, leading to written work.—The words of each vocabulary, 
especially in French, should be pronounced distinctly by the 
teacher and be repeated by the class. For oral drill the teacher 
will find it useful from the first to read or speak a whole sentence 
and to ask a pupil, or several pupils in succession, to repeat ver- 
batim in the foreign language. This is a natural way for the 
pupil to learn: it is done not only by children but also by foreigners 
in learning English. The sentences should be short at first and 
gradually longer ones given. This trains the mind of the pupil 
to retain phrases, word-groups; is the simplest form of aural and 
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oral training; and paves the way for effective work in conversa- 
tion: the pupil cannot answer intelligently unless he can retain 
the question until he has answered it. Then add to this the 
writing of the sentences on the board, after they have been repeated 
orally. Here we have aural and oral training and practice in 
spelling and writing—a well-nigh perfect exercise, in its simplest 
form, of sensory immediately followed by motor activity. At 
the present time we hear comparatively little of ‘‘apperception,”’ 
while the ‘formation of correct habits” is the keynote of many 
an educational convention. Here is the opportunity to form 
correct habits. During the first stages it is safer to confine atten- 
tion to the foreign language, provided it is understood by the 
pupil, to the exclusion of the vernacular. If English sentences 
are introduced for translation too early, they offer a stumbling- 
block to the pupil—a temptation to transfer one word at a time 
into the foreign language, thus producing merely an English 
sentence written in French or German words—than which there is 
nothing more exasperating to a teacher who has the proper Sprach- 
gefihl and who hopes to hear a sentence which will not grate on 
his nerves. 

Written exercises.—Of course, later such translation from English 
will be introduced. But the teacher must insist that the pupil 
read the English sentence, or at least a clause, as a whole, and then 
turn the whole idea into a foreign form. Here is necessary the 
proper realization that the phrase, and not the word, is the unit 
of the sentence. This grasping of the idea of a whole clause is 
absolutely necessary in turning English into German, where the 
order of the elements plays so large a part, and is so difficult for 
beginners. For instance, a simple declarative sentence may have 
to be constructed as follows: object, verb (auxiliary), subject, 
adverbs of time, place, manner, participle, infinitive—inverted in 
almost every particular from the English standpoint: Die Aufgabe 
werde ich morgen friih zu Hause zu Ende gemacht haben. 

Grammar: necessity, amount.—Some knowledge of grammar is to 
be imparted from the beginning, as already indicated. It is neces- 
sary to know the genders and something of the definite article in 
order to use nouns; the cases in German must be introduced in 
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order to understand the structure of a sentence. Individual 
teachers and textbooks differ as to the order of development of 
the topics in grammar. But certain it is that the grammatical 
structure of the foreign sentence is something that is always with 
us and which we can never shake off, even in advanced classes. 
I believe strongly, as pointed out above, in imitation and repeti- 
tion and even in semi-conscious formation of correct habits of 
speech; but never in thoughtless mimicry or iteration. Constant 
attention and undying patience are necessary on the part of the 
teacher in insisting on intelligent use of cases, tenses, prepositions, 
word-order, etc. If a pupil begins a German sentence with an 
adverb and then utters the verb next, he must be halted at once; 
if he starts a subordinate clause with a conjunction and places 
the. verb directly after the subject, he must be stopped and told 
to keep the verb in mind until the end of the clause is reached. 
The teacher must ever be alert to raise such danger-signals. More- 
over, English-speaking pupils above all others must have impressed 
upon them, with a sledge-hammer if necessary, the supreme impor- 
tance of attention to endings. There is always the tendency to 
learn merely the root-meaning of the word and then to put the 
words together in English mold so as to express something—or 
nothing—in French or German. 

As to the amount of work done in grammar during the first 
year, this is less important than the quality. Some of the essentials 
should be thoroughly drilled in as a foundation for future efficient 
effort. In German, for example, the common strong verbs can 
be learned; in French, we may well be content with the mastery 
of a few of the irregular verbs. We can more safely limit the 
amount, now that the state education department sets no first- 
year examinations. This by no means implies that less work is 
to be done, but that it is to be more intensive. Our own school 
examinations can be made far more searching and a better criterion 
as to whether the pupil is to be allowed to go on with our second- 
year work. Of course, by the end of the second year we must 
meet the state’s requirements; but the latitude allowed for the 
teacher’s individuality in both years is an immense gain. 
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The textbook: arrangement of material—As the modern school 
has discarded the exclusive use of the grammar method in modern 
languages, so the up-to-date textbook deviates from the logical or 
scientific arrangement of material; i.e., exhaustive treatment of 
the noun before the verb is begun, etc. The most teachable books 
in German bring in one class of nouns, then one tense of the verb, 
followed by the der-words, one declension of adjectives, a list of 
prepositions, then more nouns, etc. The weak declension of 
nouns is better considered before the strong. In the best grammars 
the verb in its various tenses is introduced early; even some of the 
strong verbs can easily be studied almost at the beginning. If the 
teacher uses such a textbook, which may be considered as defective 
in the organization of its material, he should, toward the end of 
the first year, furnish his pupils with an outline of topics with their 
respective section-numbers, and treat one topic in review each 
day. This not only improves the pupil’s extensive survey of the 
subject, but also increases his intensive mastery of the whole and 
of the parts in their proper relationship. 

Qualities of a good textbook.—In the vocabularies the definite 
article should be printed before each noun; and the pupil, in 
reciting, should invariably give the article with the noun. The 
principal parts of German strong verbs should be given, including 
the auxiliary with such verbs as take sein and the third singular, 
present indicative when the vowel changes. I am in favor of rather 
ample vocabularies extending throughout the first-year grammar 
work, because thus the pupil can learn the greatest number of 
words in the shortest time, and his later work is much facilitated 
if he early acquires a considerable stock of words. My experience 
with a book containing vocabularies of six to ten words to each 
lesson is that, when the second year is reached, pupils find it very 
difficult to remember the new words in the reading lesson. 

The reading exercise in the grammar has been referred to above 
as the center of the lesson, because here is a model to imitate. The 
character of these exercises should, then, be a factor in deciding 
upon a textbook for adoption. The sentences should be genuinely 
French or German in tone, and not merely so much ingeniously 
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constructed trash or hash to illustrate grammatical points. Con- 
nected paragraphs of useful and interesting content are to be pre- 
ferred. An advantage of such connected paragraphs is that they 
furnish material for conversation and may be memorized. 

English sentences for translation into the foreign language 
should also be sensible and, if possible, have some worthy content. 
The following examples of what sentences should not be are chosen 
from four books: (1) ‘These are not your pencils, they are those 
of Henry.” (2) “Why has Henry bought a stick?” (3) “The 
girl who had milked the cows weighed a pound of butter” (light 
girl!). (4) “‘Why has the strange gentleman bought your house 
and not mine?” (Probably because he was strange.) (5) “‘The 
weak boy who climbed upon the roof fell into the garden.” (6) “He 
was not dead, because he could howl so loud.” (This implies that 
loud howlers are immortal, which is dangerous ethics.) ‘Too many 
sentences, in some books, are constructed on the model of the 
following: “The sons of the prince are talking to the daughters 
of the lawyer in the garden of the cobbler.” 

The reader. —As already stated, the reading of connected stories 
begins early—in the third month. For this purpose my choice 
is for a reader, in preference to a single text. A story of fifty pages 
is, to be sure, more interesting for many, and is likely to be better 
literature. But if the pupil loses interest in the story, as he often 
will because he must read it so slowly or because he may be absent 
and lose the thread, the rest of the reading becomes drudgery. 
Whereas, if one story in a reader becomes dull, he can make a new 
start with the next and hope to find it more interesting. Further- 
more, a greater variety in vocabulary and in kinds of writing is 
offered by a suitable reader; and this gives a better preparation 
for future reading as well as for a sight translation on the inevitable 
examination. 

We are using, in first-year French, Frangois and Giroud’s 
Simple French, which contains interesting stories in excellent style, 
and is provided with French questions and with exercises for 
translation into French. In German, Tuckerman’s Am Anfang 
offers a series of short topics, each of which can be assigned as a 
whole, employing useful words of everyday occurrence. German 
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questions are supplied, and answers to these reproduce the whole 
story. Our present first-year classes are fairly proficient in answer- 
ing these questions; thus twenty minutes are very profitably spent 
in using the foreign language, only a few grammatical hints being 
given in English. Toward the end of the year we shall probably 
read Immensee with the first-year German class, though this is 
not always done. In reading, as in grammar, the object should 
not be to cover so many pages—usually too much is attempted— 
but rather to work intensively with a limited amount. Fifty pages 
studied are far better than one hundred and fifty scanned or 
skimmed. 

The reader and the inductive method.—On the introduction of a 
reader in the third month, it goes without saying that the pupil 
will meet numerous grammatical points which have not been 
explained in the grammar. Here is an excellent opportunity for 
the application of the inductive method. Under the careful 
guidance of the teacher the pupil is to be made to observe endings, 
cases, word-order, and to make his own rules. Thus, in German, 
the average pupil will acquire a considerable and practical knowl- 
edge of the use of prepositions with their cases, of the comparison 
of adjectives, of separable prefixes, of future tense and passive 
voice, of inverted and transposed word-order, much sooner than 
these topics are treated (or, at least, completed) in the grammar. 
Also, by being told how, or by looking up in the grammar, he will 
early learn how to express the date in French or German if he is 
required to write such date on every dictation-exercise or other 
written test. A favorite way of mine of compelling attention to 
common constructions and to idioms is to have the pupil underline 
endings and phrases which are to receive special study at home 
and application in class. The phrases are learned in their original 
forms, and then are changed as to number and tense, thus insuring 
both correct habit and thoughtful mastery particularly of such 
constructions as differ from the English. The pupil from the first 
has it impressed upon him that he must do more than to get the 
gist of the passage or to translate. Later he may be allowed to 
give the general idea of a passage in lieu of a strict rendering; but 
in the first year the reading should be exceedingly careful rather 
than rapid. 
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Method of the recitation: variety.—As to the method of recitation, 
there should be some variety in the details. Sometimes the pupil 
may well be asked to begin and recite, without prompting, on the 
contents of the grammar learned. Oftener the teacher had better 
first ask some question on a topic not in the lesson, but related: 
e.g., in French, when the demonstrative pronouns have been 
assigned, ask for the demonstrative adjectives, which have preceded. 
This will forestall the machine-like recitation which is all too 
common; it will call for quick reflection and thought; the pupil 
will be more alive and awake if he does not know what is coming 
next. Under my own observation have come too many pupils 
who were wonderfully adept at “‘getting lessons” but who could 
not get the subject. While the chief function of a public high 
school is not to prepare pupils for college, we should train them to 
think independently; and should certainly not recommend to the 
college anyone whose mental horizon is bounded by the confines 
of one lesson—who does not know a fact because “‘it is not in the 
lesson.” 

In having sentences written on the board, slips may be prepared 
containing the sentences for translation; more frequently each 
sentence may be called for orally from a pupil, and then either 
that pupil or another sent to the board to write it. Dictation is 
to continue throughout the course, progressing from previously 
studied material to that which is new. Frequent short written 
tests, varying in kind, will help to develop attention and accuracy. 
Pictures, post-cards, maps, and other objects will add to the 
interest. Occasional memorizing, if done intelligently, is to be 
recommended. As to the size of the class, it should be small, if 
possible: fifteen to twenty makes an ideal number. 

Study of words: cognates.—Even with beginners it is interest- 
ing and useful to notice cognates, and to point out differences in 
the meanings of some of them. Das Tier means “animal,” while 
its cognate “deer” now applies to only one species. Similarly 
der Hund is general, while “hound” refers to a particular kind of 
Hund; “dog” refers to the genus, while the French dogue or 
German Dogge is only one species of dog. Interesting comparisons 
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may be made between such pairs of words as Knecht and “knight,” 
Knabe and “‘knave.” 

It is wise also to accustom the pupil to the idea that percepts 
and concepts in one language do not coincide with percepts and 
concepts in another; or, better, that the connotations of the various 
words differ from those of the corresponding words in another 
language; that is, that a French or German word generally has 
two or more meanings in English, and vice versa. The English 
word ‘“‘match” (noun) has (in Gasc’s Concise French Dictionary) 
sixteen different renderings into French, according to its particular 
use. The best vocabularies will give more than one meaning. 
In specially prepared vocabularies for one text, the primary or 
most usual meaning of each word should: be given first, then the 
meaning of special application, to fit the particular context. 

The teacher.—As to the teacher, the best is none too good for 
the beginner. If there are several teachers of different abilities 
in a department, the beginner should have the most capable. This 
is being realized by the larger colleges, where some years ago the 
mixed and muddled Freshman had inflicted upon him new, inex- 
perienced instructors. Those of us who have to handle different 
years of instruction should consider the first-year work worthy of 
our best efforts. The teacher should be superior to, and a larger 
factor than, any textbook that may be used; this is particularly 
true in the first year. 

Method: conclusion—None of the well-known “methods” has 
been discussed. In the words of a Frenchman: “La méthode 
n’est rien; l’éléve, c’est tout; le maitre—est le reste.’ The 
teacher will choose from the various methods what is best adapted 
to his own ability and notions of instruction. Let me repeat 
that what has been said applied to teaching under conditions as 
they are now, with pupils from thirteen to seventeen years of age, 
and in a limited time. We are trying to make progress under 
these conditions. After the dawn of a brighter tomorrow, with 
ideal surroundings, we shall be able to start our pupils at once on 
the road to the perfect mastery of a foreign language. 
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DEALING WITH CONTAGION 


The following item quoted from the Beacon of Wichita, Kan., 
illustrates two points. In the first place, a local physician takes the 
opportunity of helping the community to understand the attitude of the 
general profession with regard to the prevention as distinguished from 
the cure of disease. In the second place, the profession has come to see 
that the control of disease means an intelligent co-operation of the public 
in the treatment of epidemics. The article is quoted in full both as a 
good illustration of the proper relation between the medical profession 
and the general public and also as a very clear account of the intelligent 
method of dealing in a school system with contagion. 


There was a time when the public schools were closed to stop epidemics. 
Now we have adopted just the opposite method and keep the schools open in 
order to control epidemics! 

This is done through medical inspection! 

We have learned that we must watch persons, not things! 

Under the old system we closed up the school building and fumigated after 
having found that there was a scarlet fever case in the place. 

By that method we killed some lonely bacillus which may have been 
lingering around. But we took no heed of, or afforded no protection against, 
the one scarlet fever scaler who returned to school, bringing with him a million 
contagious germs in his mouth! 

So you see there is a reason for the new way of stopping epidemics. And 
there is a reason for careful medical inspection and the constant work of 
trustworthy school nurses. 

Every school should have both, if the community hopes to protect its 
children in the sanest way against epidemics of contagious diseases. 

Medical inspection of each child, entering school at the beginning of the 
year, insures the discovery of cases of contagious disease. 

Quite often this inspection will reveal incipient cases which, if treated 
immediately in the right way, can be cured without serious danger to the 
patient. It also prevents the disease being passed on to one or several others. 

The constant attention of school nurses keeps up the good work through 
the year. Sore throats, snuffles, rough skin, fevers, headaches, absence from 
school, and stories of sickness are carefully watched and followed up. And so 
there is a double check on disease, and it is eventually cornered. 

If there is not any medical inspection and the school nurse does not exist, 
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the whole problem of keeping the epidemic away is left to the teacher. Though 
the hardest-worked person in the school system, she can still do much if she 
will take the added burden upon her. 

But it is up to the community of this generation to see that its schools have 
both medical inspection and school nurses. 

What is more important to the public than the sane way of checking 
disease and insuring health to the children while they are growing up? 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mrs. Young, the superintendent of schools in the city of Chicago, is 
quoted in the Times of Streator, Ill., on August 11, to the following effect: 

The great American craze now is vocational schools, of course. We can’t 
see much over and beyond vocational training just now, although, like every- 
thing else that the American people take up with such overwhelming enthu- 
siasm, the idea will be dropped just as quickly, leaving, to be sure, its influence, 
and having merged its best results in the general school curriculum. 

I’m convinced the one thing to avoid in vocational schools is the danger of 
training a type of factory worker. If the schoolroom, with its workbench and 
its dressmaking and millinery shops, isn’t something over and beyond the mere 
factory workroom, then this whole scheme of trade education will fall and we 
will have a system of education entirely wrong. The one aim in trade-school 
development must be to create something of the joy of working in the pupils 
and develop the most valuable asset in the world—initiative. 

There always have been and perhaps there always will be children without 
any ability to do things of their own volition—without original ideas. But our 
education now ought to do something besides teaching accuracy and diligence. 
It should open the door for individual growth. It should show the pupil the 
way to do for himself. Unless we can put our boys and girls in the way of 
being something more in life than their parents were, unless we can make it 
possible for them to advance beyond their environment and the circumstances 
into which they were born, we are failing utterly. 

There are many who will doubtless agree with Mrs. Young that the 
present enthusiasm for industrial education is not altogether sanely 
founded upon deliberate consideration and complete knowledge of the 
needs of children in the schools. To open criticism of the vocational 
schools by describing such schools as “the great American craze”’ will 
seem, however, to many to be an extreme statement of the case. Cer- 
tainly the demand for such a training in a city like Chicago or the other 
great centers of population is very urgent and doubtless the demand will 
continue to express itself until some rational solution is reached. On 
the other hand, there can be hardly any dissent from the statement that 
the type of work undertaken in the schools must not be that of the 
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factory worker. In emphasizing the necessity of a distinctive type of 
education in the schools and a careful safeguarding of school institutions 
against the encroachment of factory methods, Mrs. Young’s pronounce- 
ment will be very acceptable to many students of the problem. 

The Vice-President of the United States, on the other hand, expresses 
a view with regard to industrial education and a change in the course of 
study which is no less striking in its emphasis of the failure of present 
schools than is Mrs. Young’s in its criticism of the form which this 
enthusiasm has taken. The following is a report of a part of Mr. 
Marshall’s speech: 


Out of the superior educational advantages of today one unhappy corollary 
has developed. A vast army of persons whose labors would make for the 
industrial advancement of the nation have conceived themselves fitted for 
fancied nobler pursuits, and thus the progress they would have made in the 
work they are fitted for is lost. 

My purpose is to focus attention upon some of the faults in our educa- 
tional system. Wholly inexcusable is that system which teaches a man to be 
ashamed of his life-work, which convinces a boy that it is better to live by his 
wits than his muscles, which turns a natural-born chicken thief into an educated 
forger. 

In the early days of the Republic much book-learning was not possible. 
Schools and colleges were few. An aristocracy of learning was composed of 
ministers, doctors, and lawyers. A century has madea great change. Approxi- 
mately forty thousand degrees were conferred this year and five hundred 
thousand diplomas were awarded by high schools. 


CAUSES DISCONTENT 


Thoughtless men believe that the public mind is being agitated by flannel- 
mouthed anarchists, who wave their red flag, curse God and man, and tear 
down law and order. This is not the real discontent in America. Our real 
discontent is being produced by the hundreds and thousands of men and women 
turned out by our high schools and colleges and thrust by our modern system 
of education into a modern warfare, with no weapons save those of the ancient 
crusader. 

These educated men and women have been eking out miserable existences 
in callings which God did not intend they should follow. Their discontent has 
been increased by the sight of low-browed inferiors, scarcely able to read or 
write, gathering unto themselves all the good things of life. Unless some way 
be devised to minister to the wants, physical and mental, of these educated men 
and women, they sometime will trample under foot all the theories of the 
Republic in order to reach a better condition of life. Wise men will quit 
railing at them, quit calling them harsh names, and quit imagining that lurid 
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editorials will produce peace; wise men, who genuinely love, as I do, our 
ancient institutions, will seek remedies consisting of more than invectives. 


A DIRECTORY OF APPROVED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Bureau of Education has issued a bulletin giving a full list of the 
schools which are accredited in the different states. This list shows a 
wide discrepancy between the accrediting of schools by state universities 
and by the various associations that have been organized to co-operate 
in accrediting. It is notable, for example, that in the territory of the 
North Central Association a very large number of schools are accredited 
in each of the states by the several state universities. Thus Illinois and 
Indiana accredit a very large number of schools in each of the states, 
while only a small portion of the total list is recognized by the North 
Central Association. The various devices that are adopted in different 
parts of the country in accrediting schools are also indicated in notes 
attached in each case to the list of any given state. The list will be very 
useful as the beginning of a systematic study of secondary schools. 
This list of approved high schools now makes it possible for anyone who 
is carrying on investigations with regard to teachers or with regard to 
courses of study to find the addresses to which he would naturally turn 
for information regarding the work of the typical American high school. 
It is to be hoped that students of education will see in this list the 


opportunity of carrying on new and productive researches, so that 
ultimately the basis of the acceptance of schools will be made very much 
more uniform throughout the whole country than it now is. 


A SCHOOL EXHIBIT 

The School Review is very glad indeed to give publicity to the follow- 
ing notice and request: 

During the late fall and early winter the City Club of Chicago will hold in 
its club rooms an exhibit of public buildings and grounds for the purpose of 
stimulating municipalities to make improvements in police stations, streets and 
alleys, playgrounds, schools, etc. A large space will be devoted to school 
buildings and grounds and it is the desire of the subcommittee in charge of the 
school exhibit to secure helpful suggestions from all persons interested in the 
success of the public schools. 

The general purpose is to show the functions of school buildings and grounds 
and the adequacy of the buildings and grounds for the performance of these 
functions. Particular attention will be paid to heating, lighting, ventilating, 
seating, and general care of buildings. All persons interested are asked to send 
suggestions to William J. Bogan, Chairman, Subcommittee of School Buildings 
and Grounds. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SOUTHERN COLLEGES 


The Bureau of Education has issued the following abstract of the 
statement given out by Miss Elizabeth Avery Coulton, secretary of the 
Southern Association of College Women: 

In 1900 only three southern colleges had standard requirements for 
entrance; this year 160 announced standard admission requirements. 

Not only in entrance requirements, but also in libraries, laboratories, 
buildings, and equipment of all kinds, as well as in the extremely important 
matter of training and ability of the faculty, Miss Coulton notes marked 
improvement. She attributes the advance chiefly to two agencies, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and the General Education 
Board. The former did its most valuable work through publications which 
revealed the wide variation in college standards that prevailed in the South, 
while the latter has been especially helpful through the founding of professor- 
ships of secondary education to aid the high schools in their relation to the 
colleges. 

Together with the betterment in entrance requirements has come a 
decided increase in the amount of college work represented by the degree. In 
1904, according to Miss Coulton, the A.B. of only two southern colleges 
represented four full years of college work, while by 1914 graduates of at least 
twenty-five colleges will have completed four years of standard college work. 

Although emphatic in her declaration that great improvement has taken 
place, Miss Coulton declares that much still remains to be done. “Each of the 
367 institutions in the South bearing the name college or university,” she says, 
“firmly believes that it is predestined to become the leading institution for 
higher education in its community. Nevertheless, with all the education 
boards, foundations, associations, commissions, and conferences working 
directly or indirectly in behalf of the southern college and the development of 
its efficiency, there remains the hope that many sham colleges may within the 
next ten or twelve years be induced to stop conferring degrees and become good 
preparatory or industrial schools; that others may die from lack of patronage; 
and that the ‘righteous remnant’ may thus be encouraged to continue to strive 
after ever enlarging ideals of standard and of service.” 


SPECIALIZED HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULA IN AGRICULTURE AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

The Dunn County School of Agriculture in Wisconsin has provided 

a four-year course and a two-year course to be taken by students who 
wish to specialize in agriculture on the one hand or domestic science on 
the other. The effort to bring together a definite curriculum which will 
begin with the opening of the school in the Freshman year and continue 
throughout the four years of the high school indicates very clearly a 
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tendency which is common in high schools throughout the country, 
namely, the tendency to set up a curriculum as distinguished from a 
series of elective courses. This particular group of courses is also inter- 
esting as indicating the tendency to eliminate very largely the so-called 
academic subjects and replace these by other subjects. Finally, the 
course is of interest as indicating a specialization of work for the girls and 
boys in the school. The following statement copied from the Menomonie 
News gives a full account of one of the curricula, namely that covering 
four years. The two-year curriculum is somewhat more intensely 
specialized from the beginning along agricultural and domestic science 
lines. 

Many of the boys and girls today want a high-school education but do not 
want a maximum amount of academic work and a minimum of practical work. 
With this idea in mind the Dunn County School of Agriculture is giving the 
following courses: 

Four-YEAR COURSES 
FIRST YEAR 

Boys—English (5); Algebra (5); Botany (Agricultural) (5); Farm Crops 
(5); Manual Training (24). 

Girls—English (5); Algebra (5); Botany (Agricultural) (5); Sewing 
(2); Food Study (3). 

SECOND YEAR 


Boys—English (5); Geometry (5); Zodlogy and Physiology (Ag.) (5s); 
Animal Husbandry (5); Manual Training (23). 

Girls—English (5); Geometry (5); Zodlogy and Physiology (Ag.) (5); 1st 
Sem.—Cookery (5); 2nd Sem.—Bacteriology and Home. Sanitation (2); 
Cookery (4) (2 hours Lab.); Sewing (4). 


THIRD YEAR 

Boys—English (5); English History (5); Physics (Agricultural) (5); 
Farm Mechanics (5); Manual Training (23) 

Girls—English (5); English History (5); Physics (5); 1st Sem.—Dress- 
making (3) (1-3 hour Lab.); Textiles (2); 2d Sem.—Home Management (3) 
(1-1 hour class) (1-2 hour Lab.); Millinery (2) (2-1 hour Lab.). 

FOURTH YEAR 

Boys—English (5); American History and Civil Gov. (5); Chemistry 
(Agricultural) (5); Soils (5); Manual Training (24). 

Girls—English (5); American History and Civil Gov. (5); Chemistry (5); 
1st Sem.—Foods and Adulterations (2); Dietetics (3); 2d Sem.—Home Nursing 
(2); Home Decoration (3). 

The numbers after the above subjects indicate the number of 40-minute 
recitations per week. One s-hour subject for,the year counts as one credit. 
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INSTRUCTION BY CITIZENS 


Kansas continues to make educational history through its new state 
board of education, as indicated in the following item clipped from the 
Journal of Topeka: 


Believing that there is a lamentable lack of general information on the live 
topics of the day and the ups and downs in business life, among the students of 
the state institutions, the board of administration after a recent session in 
Topeka has decided to introduce in the schools a new course, beginning with 
the fall terms. The course will consist of lectures by well-known business and 
professional men from over the state, and the students of both sexes will be 
required to attend. 

The new administration board has taken a peek at the practical side of the 
state’s education of young men and women. The board insists that there is 
something else in a college education besides Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
chemistry, and football. It believes that the average man and woman who 
graduates from a state institution is anxious to make a success in life. This 
success, the board thinks, is due in a great measure to the general knowledge of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the different vocations in the business 
world. 

Hence, the new lecture course requirement in the state institutions this fall. 


HEAR FROM SUCCESSFUL MEN 


The board of administration has an idea that a man who acquires a specialty 
of language and literature and classics in the university, for instance, should 
look around for his favorite vocation through contact with men who have 
made a success along this line. 

If Willie Williams went to K.U. and matriculated in the journalism depart- 
ment with a trimming of the classics, the languages, and a dab at art, Willie 
would not be a fit candidate for a farmer, banker, or hardware dealer. In the 
same breath, Willie’s brother, John, goes to K.S.A.C. and is sent through the 
agricultural courses with an insight into engineering. John, the board declares, 
isn’t the man to dive into the game of journalism. 

Procure eminent speakers from the newspaper, banking, farming, and 
engineering ranks, give them a subject which deals with the application of the 
young man to the profession, and deal out the information right from the 
shoulder—that is the plan of the three state officers in charge of the educa- 
tional institutions. 

“We are planning to give the students the bright and dark sides of the 
various vocations,” said President Hackney of the Board of Administration. 
““We want them to understand something about the relative advantages or 
disadvantages of each and the requirements for success in each. With that in 
view, we will have a series of lectures by men who have been successful in their 
various occupations, These lecturers will be requested to point out to the 
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students the requirements for entering the vocations. We want students to 
enter a profession intelligently, not blindly. 

“This will tend to more efficiency and will give young people an idea of 
the supply and demand in the various fields of endeavor. 

“The students of both sexes will be required to attend these lectures, for 
the board feels that a girl should have some conception of the difficulties and 
possibilities and advantages of the profession to which her husband may 
belong.” 

COEDUCATION AND SEGREGATION 


The problem of coeducation apparently is not entirely solved. A 
number of schools, as reported in a pamphlet issued by the Bureau of 
Education entitled Special Features in City School Systems, are under- 
taking to solve the problem by a form of separation of the boys and the 
girls in the upper grades of the elementary school and of the high school. 
The following selected paragraphs may be quoted from the Bureau’s 
report: 


Marinette, Wis. G. H. Landgraf, superintendent of city schools.—Last 
fall a plan was begun for the segregation of sexes in the physics and chemistry 
classes, modifying the courses to suit the particular needs of the classes, and in 
physics using different texts for the sexes. The course in physics given to the 
girls’ classes is largely informational and cultural and less technical. On the 
other hand, the boys’ courses are more technical and mathematical and look 


toward fitting the boys to take scientific and engineering courses in the colleges 
and universities, and in fitting them to apply their knowledge of technical 
physics in the arts and industries. In chemistry the same principle governs 
the differentiation of the work. The chemistry of the girls’ classes is built up 
largely around the chemistry of the home, of cooking, food values, and adul- 
terations and their detection, while that of the boys’ classes is like that of 
physics, more technical and “scientific,” calculated to be of most service to 
them in higher institutions and in the arts and crafts. 

Experience in the limited tentative trial of the plan seems to demonstrate 
its value to all concerned and has resulted in greater enthusiasm and better 
work in each section. It is thought also that its success points the way to 
profitable segregation and differentiation of secondary school work in other 
subjects, as biology, English, and mathematics. 

Everett, Wash. C. R. Frazier, superintendent of city schools.—In 
September, 1912, the boys and girls were separated for class work in the 
greater part of the high-school work. Beginning with February, 1913, the 
eighth-grade pupils (all of whom are now gathered at the central building) 
were also segregated into boys’ classes and girls’ classes for all of their work. 
This step, with reference both to the high school and to the eighth grade, has 
been taken in the belief that there is enough difference in the way the minds of 
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boys and girls attack a subject to classify them separately. Teachers find 
themselves presenting subject-matter in a different way to a class of boys than 
to a class of girls. So far the testimony of the teachers has been favorable to 
the segregation in this respect. It is thought to be much better to have the 
boys and girls separated in the grammar- and high-school grades for the reason 
that this is just the stage when boys and girls are apt to become too conscious 
of the attractions of the opposite sex. This plan also facilitates the classifica- 
tion of pupils for their industrial work. 


SECRET SOCIETIES 


With the opening of high schools the ever-present question of secret 
societies again comes to the front. A typical statement of the case is to 
be found in the Beacon of Wichita, Kan. 

Secret societies in Wichita are unusually active this summer in spite of the 
severe jolt they received last year from the school board. The sororities are 
pledging new members. The fraternities have had several initiations. There 
have been many sorority and fraternity picnics given openly and participated 
in by high-school pupils. 

Every high-school pupil last year signed a pledge that he or she would not 
participate in secret societies or their activities. Members of secret organiza- 
tions say the pledge was not binding during the vacation time. 

The Board of Education has not said anything relative to its approval or 
disapproval of the secret societies during the summer. The board is not in 
favor of these organizations because of the cliques they create among pupils. 

The board will enforce the pledge law again at the beginning of school for 
the benefit of the Freshmen who have not signed it. Violators of the pledge 
are liable to suspension from school. All fraternity and sorority activity must 
cease before high school opens or stringent rules will be enforced. 

The statement that is here made could be repeated for many different 
parts of the country. In the meantime it is interesting to note that the 
college fraternities see the significance of this whole matter and are 
attempting to deal in some prohibitive way with the organizations in 
high schools. The question of secret societies had been before several 
state legislatures of late and has taken the general form of a question of 
the propriety of such organizations in the state universities as well as the 
public high schools. Unless these organizations can be controlled by the 
ordinary methods of school administration it is not at all unlikely that 
effective measures will be found in some of the devices that are now being 
adopted to terminate the evil of such secret societies. One of the best 
ways undoubtedly is that which attempts something more than mere 
suppression of these societies. Mr. Davis of the high school at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is preparing an elaborate statement of the devices which 
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he has frequently discussed and described in his articles on giving the 
boys and girls in the high school so much to do of a good and productive 
type that they have no time or energy for the organization of secret 
societies which are inimical to the interests of the school as a whole. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE 


The Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene held at 
Buffalo, N.Y., August 25-30, was an affair of more than ordinary interest. 
It brought together hundreds of delegates from every civilized country 
on the globe. In an impressive way it emphasized the increasing 
importance of the conservation of the child’s health. Half a dozen 
simultaneous sections were running morning and afternoon throughout 
the week; general meetings at night were addressed by men of inter- 
national repute, and a continuous exhibit was made of the work being 
accomplished by schools, cities, and sundry societies for the health of 
children. The mere titles of papers with the names of those presenting 
them occupied over fifty pages of ordinary book size in the official 
program. 

The following general subjects to which one or more sessions were 
devoted will give some idea of the scope of the Congress: School Build- 
ings and Their Equipment; Fatigue and Nervousness in School Children; 
The Exciting and Contributory Causes of Disease and Physical Defects 
in School Children; Symposium on Child Labor; Open-Air Schools; 
Instruction in Hygiene; Mouth Hygiene; The Ventilating, Heating, and 
Cleaning of School Buildings; Mental Hygiene and the Hygiene of the 
Mentally Abnormal Child; Oral Hygiene; Sex Hygiene; Medical 
Inspection; Play and Athletics; Physical Education; The Conservation 
of Vision; School Feeding; School Illumination; Tuberculosis among 
School Children; School Nurses and Clinics; etc., etc. 

Dr. F. P. Lewis, president of the American Association for the 
Conservation of Vision, said in part: 

Near sight starts primarily as the result of strain of the eyes, and it is not 
an accidental occurrence. It develops and increases during the school period 
until at maturity more than one-quarter of the school population is nearsighted. 
Notwithstanding this fact, there is no modification in the rigid curriculum of 
our schools for pupils having eyes so affected, and we have as a result the 
development of a condition which predisposes to other and later destructive 
changes in the eyes. 

The remedies are obvious. First, the correction of the focal defect at the 
earliest possible opportunity; second, near work, such as reading and writing, 
must cease. Happily the training of the mind and the development of the 
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brain can be carried on as effectively if not more so without the use of books 
for study than with them. 

Book study is convenient but not essential. In looking on the printed page 
we often see without thinking. The child should learn to think without seeing. 
Teaching from the concrete object, the use of pictures, the developed sense of 
touch, and of smell bring into play various parts of the brain through the 
association fibers, and lead to more clear, exact, and rapid thinking, than where 
the student is obliged to interpret the symbols employed in the printed page 
and which require an added mental effort for their understanding. It is, 
therefore, good pedagogy to use books less. 

All children in whom near sight is beginning should be segregated into 
special classes. The same curriculum could be employed as for the others of 
the same class, but for these book study should be replaced by oral graphic 
illustration and other methods of study. In this way and in this way only the 
development of progressive near sight in school children can be arrested. 


Although the exhibit of the American Federation of Sex Hygiene was 
only one out of nearly a hundred exhibits in the Great Broadway Audi- 
torium, yet one might be quite sure of finding a quarter of the crowd 
present studying this exhibit. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of the 
Congress, spoke in behalf of sex instruction, in part as follows: 


The attack must be made against the three principal causes of the present 
evil conditions—first, lust in men; second, the mental deficiency and lack of 
moral principle of the women who supply the demands of men; and third, the 
greed and depravity of the wretches who maintain a profitable commerce out 
of the traffic. 

Defensive agencies against lust include full occupation of mind and body, 
manly sports, ambition and energy in the earning of a livelihood, timely 
knowledge, temperance in food and drink, and deliverance from mischievous 
transmitted belief. The best source of information is the parent, but schools, 
churches and other social agencies must be utilized. The public press must aid. 
It must be made impossible for either young men or young women to plead 
ignorance as an excuse. It is not likely that any short or easy road can be 
found to the redemption from licentiousness of males. There is, therefore, all 
the more reason for entering at once on the best roads to be found that lead in 
the desired direction. 

Commercialized vice should be attacked in all its forms by all the powers of 
law. The ancient policies of toleration and licensed segregation and regulation 
must be uprooted. Segregation nowhere has been successful, even in Japan, 
where it has existed for centuries. 

The laws against undesirable marriages need to be revised and the public 
must be convinced that no law can eradicate the evil. Laws must provide that 
candidates for marriage shall be free from disease and proper provision must be 
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made for the certificate to that effect to come from a trustworthy physician 
appointed by the state. 

Public progress in regard to sex hygiene and eugenics is to be procured 
chiefly through educational methods. The work must be done delicately, 
without morbid suggestion, without interference with parental rights, or 
religious convictions, and in general, in a pure, high-minded, disinterested way. 
The pioneering, voluntary association should enlist gradually the public 
authorities in this vast undertaking and transfer to the public the support of 
those parts of the work that prove to be sure and permanent public advantages. 


Rev. J. Tierney of Woodstock College would eliminate the details of 
sex hygiene in the public school instruction and 


train character, teach that purity is noble and possible, that vice is vile and 
carries its own punishment, that marriage is inviolate, and that the family 
is sacred. 

Teach boys that their bodies are vessels of honor, the habitation of a soul 
made in the image of God; train them to reverence womanhood and to venerate 
motherhood. Teach girls reserve, modesty of manner and dress, purity and 
self-sacrifice. Carry your campaign further. Purge the press, cleanse the 
novel, elevate the theater, abolish animal dances, and frown on co-education 
after the age of puberty. Labor that all men may realize the great obligation 
of life, which is to know God and do his behests. 
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Materials and Construction. By James A. Pratt, Director of the 
Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1913. Pp. xi+196. $0.90 net. 


Syllabus of a Course on Elementary Woodworking. By WILLIAM 
Noyes, Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1910. $0.30. 


Manual Arts for Vocational Ends. By Frep D. CrawsHaw, Professor 
of Manual Arts, University of Wisconsin. Peoria, Ill.: Manual 
Arts Press, 1913. Pp. 99. $0.85. 


Here are three books, all worthy of a place in the library of anyone who is 
trying to keep up with the development of the manual arts in education. 
There is no special reason for noticing them together, however, as each has 
its own distinct field. The first named, by a practical and successful trade- 
school man, is an attempt to make available for the young student an introduc- 
tion to the elementary laws of construction, and to assist him in gaining facility 
in the application of simple formulas. There is no entering into the field of 
advanced engineering work, the scope of the book being restricted to a treat- 
ment of the essentials in the preparation of the young mechanic. There is 
considerable variety in engravings, as to quality of workmanship, some of them 
being reproduced from carefully dimensioned drawings and others from rough 
freehand sketches. The object in using the latter is to accustom the young 
worker to handle and work from sketches of the kind he must frequently meet 
when out on the job. The problems are well selected, and the descriptive 
matter sufficient for the purpose, with frequent references to larger works. 
The tables are collected at the end of the book for convenience of reference. 

The author of the Syllabus of a Course in Woodworking believes that such 
a course should assist the student in three main directions: (1) acquisition of 
skill in the handling of woodworking tools; (2) practice in designing simple 
projects in wood; (3) insight into the methods and problems of woodwork 
in the manual training shop. This syllabus presents an outline of the steps 
to be followed in working toward the first of these aims. 

The book consists primarily of a working outline, or lesson plan, for each 
of ten projects suitable for the school shop. There are numerous excellent 
drawings and sketches, so that the processes are well illustrated. The treat- 
ment should be especially helpful to the young teacher, and cannot fail to be 
productive of improvement, not only in technique, but in teaching methods. 
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Professor Crawshaw’s book is written for the student of the modern voca- 
tional-education movement. The topics discussed are: Relation between 
Manual Training and Industrial Education; Organization of the Manual 
Arts; the Manual Arts in the Elementary Grades; in the Grammar Grades; 
in the High School; the Teacher and the Supervisor of the Manual Arts. 

The author summarizes for the reader the discussion that has been going 
on in recent years, and states clearly and concisely the principles underlying 
the best recent thought in this field. It is a good book for superintendents to 
read, as well as supervisors and directors of manual arts work, and for use as a 


text in a class for the training of teachers. 
T. BAWDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
New York 


Syllabus of a Course of Study on the History and Principles of Education. 
By Pavut Monroe. New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. v+87. 
$o. 25. 


This little syllabus, bearing the name of the leading American authority 
on the history of education, will prove most useful to the general student and 
the specialist in education alike. In its outlines it follows closely the point 
of view and content that appear in Professor Monroe’s Textbook, and displays 
most of the merits and defects of that standard work. In the main the source 
and references are well chosen, but the usefulness of the work would be greatly 
increased if a brief evaluation of each were given. It would also be of assist- 
ance if the initials of the author, the name of the publisher, the place of publica- 
tion, and the date were given in each case. Most of the misprints, with which 
this book fairly bristled in its chrysalis stage, when privately published, have 
been eliminated, but there are still some remaining. 


Outlines of the History of Education. By WiLtt1AM B. ASPINWALL. New 
York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xvi+195. $0.80. 


This book represents a more serviceable body of material than would be 
indicated by “the evolution of different philosophies of education” and “the 
writings of the educational philosophers of the world,” claimed in the Introduc- 
tion. While it is possible that relatively too much space is given to antiquity, 
the Middle Ages, and a few of the theorists, the book lays considerable emphasis 
upon educational practices, and devotes the last five sections to most practical 
subjects—Public Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Training of 
Teachers, Modern School Systems, and the History of Education in New 
York. The references are entirely to secondary sources, mostly textbooks, 
but are usually well selected, and possibly more available and valuable for 
the normal-school student than primary sources and special works would be. 
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But the author has not discovered how useless the literature of the Draper- 
Martin controversy (p. 180) has been shown to be by Kilpatrick. The book 
is well printed, has been carefully proof-read, and has an excellent index. 
FRANK P. GRAVES 
Oxnto STATE UNIVERSITY 


An Industrial History of the American People. By J. R. H. Moore. 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xiiit4o5. $1.25. Accom- 
panied by a Teacher’s Manual, pp. 32. 

Mr. Moore’s book is more elementary than Miss Coman’s, being intended 
for high schools only. It contains a much smaller amount of industrial fact, 
partly owing to selection, and partly to reasons which will be noted below, 
The first impression that the book gives is of immaturity. This is difficult 
to illustrate briefly, but is suggested by such generalizations as: “[Louis XIV] 
succeeded only in injuring France, with the result that France today is one of 
the most backward of civilized nations” (p. 88); “It seems as though some 
mysterious natural law impelled all the colonies alike to raise or produce the 
things best suited to the soil and climate of their locality” (p. 145); ‘That 
mysterious provision of nature that sends large families to settlers in new 
countries” (p. 160); ‘Another curious custom among cotton planters had to 
do with the market price of slaves. This price was commonly regulated by 
the price of slaves in the region where the demand was greatest”’ (p. 302). 

The book is not a history in the sense of an exposition of a development, 
but a series of chapter essays on Fisheries, Lumber, Fur Trade, Domestic 
Problem, Agriculture, Commerce and Money Matters in Colonial Days, 
Colonial Government, City Problem in the United States, Agriculture in 
the Nineteenth Century, the Money Question, Manufacturing in the 
Nineteenth Century, Transportation in the Nineteenth Century. Although 
there is some chronological progression, the first chapter ends with 1912, the 
last begins with the first landing of the English. The colonial period is given 
too large a share of attention—242 pages out of 491. Mr. Moore does not 
seem to have a clear conception of what constitutes industrial history, and much 
extraneous information is given; for instance, chap. viii, pp. 209 to 255, on 
‘Colonial Government,” had much better have been omitted with practically 
all it contains. 

More serious than the inclusions, are the omissions, of which only a few 
can be cited. Mr. Moore almost entirely fails to grasp any vital connection 
between geography and industry; he does not discuss the mining industry, 
or labor unions, he fails utterly to give any conception of the progress of agri- 
culture in the United States. In greater particularity, in connection with 
fishing, he does not mention the trade with Spain, whaling, the growth of the 
internal demand for fish, reciprocity with Canada; in the chapter on lumber 
he entirely omits the period between 1704 and the conservation movement; 
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in the chapters on finance he does not refer to the debt and mortgage side of the 
problem. 

Mr. Moore’s point of view is what ten years ago might have been described 
as conventional. He is anti-English, anti-southern, and non-western. The 
descriptions of England are almost fantastic, the industrial history of the South 
since the War is given in a single paragraph (pp. 342-43), which does not men- 
tion the share system, the crop lien, or manufacturing; the only feature of the 
land system discussed is the homestead law. 

Positive errors are not so much in evidence as loose statements. Probably 
Mr. Moore does not mean that the treaty of Ghent did away with the fishing 
clauses of that of 1783, although he seems to say so (p. 30); he can scarcely 
believe that illegal colonial trade exceeded the legal (p. 196), or that the assets 
of the government in 1789 included “about twenty-five million dollars in 
debts” (p. 354), or that nine-tenths of the wealth of the South consisted of 
slaves (p. 318). On p. 183 he should have explained that “Englishmen” in 
the navigation acts included colonists. The index is inadequate. 

The book makes it evident that Mr. Moore is a brilliant and suggestive 
teacher, and it is upon this fact that its merits rest. While few industrial 
problems are grouped in their fundamental aspects, those phases of them which 
are presented, consisting chiefly of the questions arising when industrial facts 
have become the subject of political discussion, are clearly and interestingly 
treated. The ordinary high-school student would undoubtedly gain from the 
book, properly taught, definite views of a number of important and difficult 
questions, particularly those of banking and currency, and the tariff. 

C. R. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Youth and The Race. A Study in the Psychology of Adolescence. By 
Epcar James Swirt. New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. x+342. 
This book presents in popular, readable style numerous illustrations of 

typical experiences of adolescent boys and girls. It shows how the training 

and discipline of the school should utilize the instinctive forces of child nature. 

It contains many protests against, almost condemnations of, tradition and con- 

ventionality in education. It will be a helpful and stimulating book to teachers 

and students of educational problems. 

Chap. i, “The Spirit of Adventure,” cites examples of boys, and also of 
girls, breaking away from home and school to satisfy their desire for adventure. 
This craving should be utilized in legitimate and educative ways “without 
encouraging reversion to the primitive, ancestral type.” 

Chap. ii, ‘The Ways of Youth,” gives an extensive discussion and numer- 
ous illustrations of successful pupil-government. It shows the beneficial effect 
of discipline upon the reduction of tardiness, absences, and truancy. Pupil- 
government is organized on the same plan as a city government with a mayor, 
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alderman, commissioners, etc. The author argues for it very strongly. In 
some instances an efficient organization of pupils has appealed successfully 
to the city authorities for the improvement of the streets and grounds near the 
school building. 

Chap. iii, ““The Chance to Grow,” discusses physiological adaptation in 
animals, the prevalence of physical and sensory defects and their effect upon 
school work, the prevalence and injurious results of insufficient food, and the 
excellent results of the introduction of playgrounds. “In Saint Louis the 
police reports have shown a decrease of 50 per cent in juvenile crime in the 
neighborhood of playgrounds during the summer months when they were open.” 
(p. 104). 

Chap. iv, “The School and the Community,” deals with elimination and 
truancy in school. Swift advocates trade instruction, better teachers, and 
fewer pupils per teacher. He recommends the establishment of social centers 
and points out their good effects upon the community. 

Chap. v, “ Vagaries of the School”: Our care of backward children, of the 
deaf and the blind is better than our care of the normal and the bright children. 
The chapter gives a drastic criticism of the public schools for not adopting 
the ideas and methods of “republics.” ‘‘But the view that education is more 
than instruction, that every child has personal characteristics which make him 
a special problem, and that complete development is possible only when these 
individual qualities are discovered by the teacher and utilized for growth, has 
been accepted only in principle even for incorrigibles, for junior republics 
are still so few that many boys are turned away.” The school does not take 
sufficient account of individual ability and progress. The bright pupil should 
receive as much attention as the backward pupil, and should have opportunity 
to advance as rapidly as possible. The author’s criticism of the conservatism 
and conventionality in the administration of our schools is perhaps over- 
emphasized. While the conditions as described actually exist in many in- 
stances, we ought not to overlook the real steps of progress and the real efforts 
that are being made to adapt the schools to the best interests of the youth and 
the race. 

Chap. vi, “Fallacies in Moral Training,” deplores the separation of the 
mental from the moral in development and points to self-government and 
honor systems as means for instilling moral ideas. 

Chap. vii, “The Spirit of the Gang,’’ relates numerous concrete illustra- 
tions of boys’ organizations, their moral codes, forms of punishment, etc. The 
teacher should secure the sympathy and co-operation of the gang, so that the 
boys will assume an attitude of helpfulness, rather than opposition to the school. 
In many instances boys’ gangs have been instrumental in suppressing lawless- 
ness and rowdyism. ‘Making children feel that the work is theirs and not the 
teacher’s means, then, securing attention. This the schools have failed to do, 
and as a result teachers are continuously working against the resistance of the 
group consciousness”’ (p. 284). 
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The last chapter, “The Release of Mental Forces,” discusses and illus- 
trates with examples from the studies of animal behavior the proposition 
that the more highly developed the animal is, the greater is the flexibility of 
response to stimuli. The author emphasizes the breaking away from custo- 
mary methods of teaching and encourages originality in linking up school life 
with practical life. 

The book is vigorous, full of suggestions and practical illustrations, and 
commends itself to all who are interested in present day education. 


DANIEL STARCH 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Great Educators of Three Centuries: Their Work and Its Influence on 
Modern Education. By FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Pp. ix+289. $1.10. 

The great educators that Professor Graves has treated in this book are 
Milton, Bacon, Ratich, Comenius, Locke, Francke, Rousseau, Basedow, 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Lancaster and Bell, and Spencer. The order 
of treatment is as given above. With the exception of Milton who is treated 
first, the order is chronological. This order seems to be used for the purpose 
of tracing the influence one educator has on those of succeeding generations. 

Professor Graves has made some attempt to present the social setting of 
each reformer as well as to give a few facts pertaining to his life and his contri- 
butions to education in general. In the first he has but partially succeeded. 
The general reader for whom the book seems to be written will understand 
little of the social and economic conditions of Europe in the time of Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi from a reading of the author’s discussion of these two educators. 
The chief emphasis in each case is placed on the educator’s works and their 
probable influence on his successors. In a few cases some emphasis is placed 
on the life of the educator. 

One hundred fifty pages are devoted to four of the educators, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart; and the remaining pages which are less than 
half of the book, to the other eleven. To give so much space to four makes the 
treatment of many others rather scant—not as much as some of them seem to 
deserve, even when their influence is compared to any of the four more fully 
treated. 

The author’s style is very fascinating and with few exceptions (the treat- 
ment of Locke for one) the reader’s interest is rather intense. Anyone desiring 
a popular and non-technical treatment of the educators of the last three cen- 
turies will find it in this book. He will get a rather complete treatment of 
four of them and a somewhat extended introduction to the remainder. 

In general the book is of the same type as Quick’s Educational Reformers 
and Hoyt’s Studies in the History of Education. The former treats most of 
the same educators with others added; the latter, some of the same, but fewer 
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in all. In any book of the type of these the difficult thing is to maintain a 
thread of connection throughout. None of the above books maintains such a 
thread of connection. They are somewhat like a dictionary of biography and 
are more useful as reference material than as texts giving a connected discussion 


of the history of education. 
R. M. Tryon 


Sources of Interest in High-School English. By Jones. 


This book by Mr. Jones is the most careful and comprehensive on the 
subject of school English yet published. A very great amount of work has 
gone into its making, and some very interesting results are now exhibited. 

Those who are interested in tabulated data and comparative curves in the 
scientific spirit of the day will have their desires well satisfied. For ourselves, 
we confess to more interest in the author’s deductions from his investigations. 
And there are sensational deductions although the book is by no means 
written in a sensational spirit. 

We are sorry Mr. Jones did not complete his study by including the fourth 
year of the high school. There would be then a certain completeness which is 
now lacking. But within the limits set for himself, he has done his work 
excellently well. 

Mr. Jones brings out very clearly one point upon which there will be a 
chorus of approbation by English teachers in general —that the essay has no 
place in high-school work. “Appreciation of an essay requires knowledge of 
literary style and does not depend on either plot or personality.” At the 
high-school age pupils are interested almost wholly in plot and personality, in 
the order mentioned. In the first year there should be plenty of stories of 
action—Ivanhoe is popular; nobody mentions Cranford with approval. It 
is no.use to force the child to read books fit only for mature persons. Begin- 
ning with a strong interest in plot, the pupil goes on to interest in character, 
and finally to an appreciation of what might be called a combination of the 
two—the drama. Here is reason for the present movement in many schools 
toward teaching the modern drama. 

One of the most interesting observations and one of the sensational is that 
the study of biology and the study of history apparently affect the pupil’s 
reading not at all. This is a serious indictment against biology and history 
as now taught. Surely the study of biology should stimulate the pupil to read 
more of the life about him. We wonder if the textbooks and the teaching are 
not too “scientific” and formal, with the life squeezed out. More amazing 
still is the information that the study of history leaves the pupil with no desire 
to read. It leaves him cold in the presence of one of the mightiest branches 
of literature and perhaps the mightiest teacher of life. And yet history is so 
alive! What is the good of teaching that leaves no glow behind, be it ever so 


scientific and modern ? 
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Mr. Jones finds, also, that biography has no interest for children of high- 
school age. There are some of us who will regret this lack of interest in a fasci- 
nating department of literature and may not wish to accept the conclusion as 
final. If there be truth in the charge, however, there is at once brought up 
the question of teaching the formal history of literature which is almost entirely 
biographical. We doubt the value of such courses, except as purely supple- 
mentary to reading already done. 

A curious omission, to one who knows the reading of boys, is that Mr. 
Jones makes no mention of the dime novel in the lists of outside reading. An 
interesting chapter could be added to such a book on the amount of such read- 
ing by the high-school Freshman and its increase or decrease in the following 
years of the high-school course, with the probable relation to such increase or 
decrease played by the English course. By such a study a good test would be 
made of the value of the classics in training the mind away from the cheap and 
unreal in writing. 

Teachers of history and biology should do some worrying when they read 
this book. Teachers of English and all those who are concerned with courses 
of reading for schools can get most valuable information from it. 

J. A. WALLACE 

Mepway, Mass. 


Readings in English Prose of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by Ray- 
MOND MACDONALD ALDEN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. 


$2.25. 

Professor Alden’s book of selections from the prose of the eighteenth 
century is intended to furnish the necessary prose reading for college courses 
in the history of the English literature of the period. It provides no incon- 
siderable body of matter from each of the half-dozen authors regarded by the 
editor as most important—from Addison, Johnson, or Burke, for example. 
The purpose is not merely to give characteristic specimens of the style of these 
writers, but to leave an impression of their ways of thought and their subjects, 
in substantial bulk, so that the student may conceive of them as solid realities, 
not as thin abstractions of applied rhetoric. In the case of less important 
authors, such as Bolingbroke and Godwin, the extracts are briefer, and merely 
exemplify the temper and the literary manner of the writer from whom they 
are drawn. The great novelists, likewise, because of the restrictions of space, 
are represented merely as stylists. There are some extracts from the pro- 
fessed critics of the century, such as Dennis, Hurd, and the brothers Warton, 
chosen to represent the tendencies and topics of conscious reflection on literary 
themes. The figure of Johnson bulks largest in the book, as in the mind of 
his time. The selections constitute a fair representation of the age, except 
for one great omission; namely, that there is nothing in the book from John 
Wesley’s Journal, and in general nothing to represent the evangelical revival 
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of the later eighteenth century. In a work which includes a fair exhibition 
of the characteristic romantic criticism of the period from 1750 to 1765, and a 
passage from Godwin’s Political Justice because it illustrates “the spirit of 
1789,”’ the failure even to refer to the religious aspect of the general eighteenth- 
century expansion indicates a view of the literary tendencies of the century 
which is gravely out of balance. Allowing for the neglect of this important 
theme, the selections evince openness of mind, soundness of judgment, and 
a fresh and sincere view of the authors at first hand. Steele’s melodramatic 
narratives with piteous endings seem to the present writer too characteristic 
to be entirely omitted, and some of Goldsmith’s comments on weeping comedy 
appear to him as important “documents” as the manifestos of romantic criti- 
cism. But these are small points. The book as a whole is well done, if we 
accept its point of view. 

The questions that rise in the present writer’s mind are not about details, 
but about the conception of the work. The book is well done; but ought it 
to have been done at all? The sample-package method of teaching literature, 
though a practical necessity at some stages of a student’s progress, is in itself 
a dangerous evil. Books exemplifying it may justly be looked upon with suspi- 
cion, the presumption is against them, and they always must expect to be cited to 
‘show cause.” They satisfy curiosity where they should awaken it. They 
produce a superficial appearance of adequacy and completeness. Their very 
form seems to round off and even up and finish off an era. They diminish the 
effects of perspective, and they deaden contrast. Is it easy to realize that there 
are four generations from Addison to Godwin, when one reads a bit of the 
Spectator and a bit of Political Justice, bound within the same covers, on the 
same paper, in the same type? It is a substantial fact about an author that 
selections from his writings are to be searched for in nine stately quarto volumes 
of “works,” or in a thin phamphlet, or in a chunky duodecimo. How much 
more real to turn the pages of the Tatler, the Spectator, or the Rambler, to find 
a half dozen numbers indicated for reading, and thus to know the book ever 
so slightly at first hand, than to read the same extracted selections in a group 
by themselves within a collection of samples. 

Even if practical exigencies make it impossible to refer to actual unabridged 
‘‘whole works,” there are copious and excellent “select works” of the most 
important eighteenth-century authors: Craik’s Swift, and Dobson’s Steele, 
and Wendell and Greenough’s Addison, and Payne’s Burke, and Fraser’s 
Berkeley, provided with the liberal annotation which is necessary for the vivid 
realization of a text dealing as prose does with occasional subjects, and which 
is designedly absent from Professor Alden’s book. There is but one type of 
representative prose selections which is practically necessary—a handbook 
for the purely formal study of style—something far more rigidly technical than 
Professor Alden has intended to create. 

A book of prose selections illustrating an era cannot be affectionately 
“ regarded for its own sake. Verse collections may be. Bryant’s Library of 
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Poeiry and Song is large and lovable; the Golden Treasury, though its beauty 
is “held too much in the hollow of the hand,” is as exquisite as a sea-shell; 
and the Greek Anthology is a drawerful of the gems and coins of the sculptors 
of language in little. But the book of prose extracts is incurably a textbook. 
Its contents may be most select and generous: the choicest words of the robust 
Defoe, the human Steele, the large-souled Johnson, the magnificent Burke; 


but it obstinately refuses to be loved. 
H. B. LATHRopP 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Kleines Lesebuch in Lautschrift. I. u. II. Theile. Von WimtHELM 
Vietor. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1912. I, M. 0.80; II, M. 3. 
Vietor’s phonetic readers are well known to any student of phonetics. 

His Kleines Lesebuch is a very practical introduction to German pronunciation. 

It is in essence a shortened edition of Deutsches Lesebuch, Part I. The Lesebuch, 

Part II, offers an additional amount of reading material. 

The phonetic method deserves more consideration by American teachers. 

It is now widely used in continental schools. 


Outlines of the History of German Literature. By JoHN G. ROBERTSON. 

New York: G. B. Putnam’s Sons, 1911. $1.25 net. 

Robertson’s outlines are intended to accompany his larger History of 
German Literature with a briefer introduction to the subject. The economy of 
space compared with the larger book has been attained by the suppression of 
detail concerning minor writers; the chief writers and works have, on the other 
hand, been dealt with more extensively. The book has been provided with 
chronological tables and the reader will find the parallel tabulation of events 
in English and other literature useful in helping him to place the phenomena and 
movements of German Literature. It is in every respect a very useful book. 


Dictionary of German and English, English and German. By Max 

Bettows. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. $1.75. 

This is an extremely practical dictionary which also pays attention to 
scientific and technical expressions. Its main features are, first, an introduc- 
tion giving the essentials of German declensions and conjugations as well as 
a comparison of German and American measures and weights; second, it 
distinguishes the masculine, feminine, and neuter genders by different types; 
third, both German-English and English-German divisions are arranged 
concurrently on the same page. The dictionary appears to be a thorough 
piece of work and should be widely used in American schools. A stronger 
binding might be desired for a book intended for such extensive handling. 

Apotpx C. von 
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